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GEN. WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 


Ws give on the preceding page & portrait of 
Major-General WiiL1Am 7. SHERMAN, command- 
ing the Department of the Mississippi, and just 
now promineatly before the country in connection 
with the Federal victories in Georgia. General 
SHERMAN is forty-six years of age, and is regard- 
ed as one of the ablest officers in the service. A 
sketch of his life was published in No. 876 of the 
Weekly, March 12, 1864. 


——————— 





TOUCH THEM TENDERLY. 


O rovcn them tenderly; they fell 

In the harsh storm of shot and shell, 

When, like a vast Plutonian bell, 
Rang the responding air 

To artillerean thunder-strokes, 

Shivering a chained nation’s yokes, 

The steepling pines and spreading oaks 
Fell with the soldiers there. 


Touch tenderly these sons of Mars; 

Wrap Sxpewick in the flag of stars; 

Sponge the brave blood from WavsworTH’s scars, 
Through which his spirit fled 

From honor here to glory where 

The banner blue in fields of air 

Is bright with stars forever fair, 
Without the stripes of red. 


Touch tenderly the living braves: 
Blessed be the gentle hand that saves 
A hero! while our banner waves 
The loyal heart will beat 
With quicker pulses where they tread. 
Bind softly the poor wounds that bled 
Where the wild-flowers their odors shed, 
Making the free air sweet. 


Touch tenderly the gallant men 
Who smile at their red wounds, and then 
Ask to be ordered back again, 
To join the fight anew; 
To go where Grant and Hancock lead; 
To follow Butter, Burnstpe, MEADE; 
To watch and march and charge and bleed 
Where waves the starry blue. 


Touch tenderly the man whose life 

Is dear to mother, sweet-heart, wife, 

Whose blood was poured out in the strife 
Of liberty with crime; 

For braver than the Spartan band 

Are the defenders of the land, 

Who like a living bulwark stand, 
Each crowned with deeds sublime. 
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OUR WAR MAPS. 


Tse readers of Hanrzer’s WEEKLY will find it for their 
advantage to preserve for constant reference the two 
elaborate and complete Maps of the Seat of War pub- 
lished in the last Number. Every important place and 
position is so carefully laid down in these Maps that 
the reader can trace upon them, from day to day, the 
movements of our armies under Grant in Virginia 
and under SHERMAN in Georgia, and those of the enemy 
under Lze and JomnsTon, opposed to them. They can 
thus gain a clear and intelligent view of the design and 
effect of the various movements and counter-movements 
of the belligerents, 








“NOT EVERY ONE THAT SAITH 
LORD! LORD!” 


HE papers which were lately suspended in 
this city profess an overpowering regard for 
the Government and the Union. They will 
not deny that the war for the maintenance of 
both has reached a most important crisis. They 
will agree that it is the duty of all good citizens 
who wish, as well as profess to wish, that the 
rebellion may be conquered forever, to make 
every allowance for the exercise at such a time 
of that supreme discretion which necessarily be- 
longs to every Government. They will be dis- 
posed to view the acts of the Government, even 
when irritating and ill-judged, as not leveled at 
the liberties of the citizen but at the crimes of 
rebels. They will concede that at a moment 
like this the publication of a forged proclama- 
tion of the President to the’effect that the strug- 
gic is going disastrously against us is an offense 
of the gravest kind, whose tendency is to strike 
a fatal blow at the cause for which hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow-citizens are fighting and 
falling in the field. They can not seriously 
plead thut it is only ‘‘a hoax,” nor mean sober- 
ly to excuse themselves by saying that they had 
left their columns without any responsible super- 
vision. Their columns, by their own confessed 
negligence, have been made the vehicle of a 
damaging blow at the Union and Government 
to which they so zealously profess their devo- 
tion, and however sincerely they may deplore 
the order by which they were suspended, they 
will honorably ailow that, under the circum- 
stances, they ought to suffer some kind of pen- 
alty, and will believe that the suppression, how- 
ever mistaken an act, came from patriotic zeal 
rather than from despotic tyranny. 
Now let every candid man decide whether, 


granting that the suppression of those papers’ 


was ill-judged, their comments upon the act 
show a sincere desire to forbear with the Goy- 
ernment, or whether they are not intended to 


lo exactly what the forged proclamation they 
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published was meant to do—namely, to perplex 
the Government of the United States, dishearten 
the loyal armies, encourage the rebels, and in- 
vite foreign interference ? 

It is strange, of course, that journals which, 
by their own account, are so devoted to the sal- 
vation of the country, should put the worst con- 
ceivable interpretation upon every act of the 
Government; should stimulate opposition to 
the raising of soldiers by draft; should resist 
—with an acrimony that might, except for that 
professed devotion, be called partisan—the whole 
policy of the Government; very strange indeed 
that papers so zealously loyal in profession 
should constantly denounce the Government so 
much more fiercely than the rebellion that they 
are universally considered as virtual friends of 
the rebels. But such is the perversity of man. 
And there are probably people to be found at 
this moment, and intelligent and loyal people 
too, who sincerely believe that both of those 
journals, if they were swindled, hoped that the 
proclamation might be genuine; people who think 
that it is not a hearty loyalty to thé Govern- 
ment which makes them daily depict the Govern- 
ment as the real enemy of our liberties; people, 
in fine, who believe that neither of the journals, 
so professedly loyal, would be very sorely grieved 
if the Government of the United States should 
be overthrown by a compromise with rebels. It 
is our firm faith that such people could be found. 
And if it were indeed so, how well might the 
papers in question exclaim, “ Of what avail then 
are the loudest professions of loyalty !”’ 





TWO GLIMPSES OF JEFFERSON 
DAVIS. 


We have lately had two glimpses of JEFFER- 
son Davis, sad and gloomy enough. About a 
month ago a little son of his fell from a balcony 
and was killed, and on the Sunday afternoon 
after the funeral, which was the day subsequent 
to the battle of the Wilderness, Davis is de- 
scribed sitting alone in his pew in church, clad 
in deep black, a figure of utter grief and woe. 
The second glimpse is at the funeral of the rebel 
General J. E. B. Stuart. It took place at a 
late hour in the afternoon. The scene was most 
dreary. ‘The short service was read” as if 
there must be no time lost. The guns that 
threatened Richmond with justice roared beyond 
the city. No military escort accompanied the 
procession to the grave; but chief of all during 
the burial service at the church, JErFeRson Da- 
vis is seen sitting near the front *‘ with a look 
of grief upon his care-worn face.” 

Care-worn his face may well be at a soldier’s 
funeral, for he has caused more’ funerals, more 
agonized heart-breaks, more comfortless sorrow, 
than any man the sum now looks upon. Nor is 
there probably a more, wretched being in the 
world. Baftled in his ambitious and long-plot- 
ted schemes, unsupported by those upon whom 
he counted in the North, deserted and disdained 
by the British Government, sick and sad in 
mind and body, his huge crime is unrelieved by 
a solitary ray of extenuation or excuse. That 
his theory of the National Government might 
honestly differ from ours may be admitted; but 
that he should assert a mere theory, without 
the least excuse of oppression, at such cost of 
blood and sorrow, is itself an atrocity. While 
to assert it, as he and his fellows have done, for 
the basest and most odious of purposes, is an 
unspeakable wickedness. Even could he suc- 
ceed, and his Confederacy acquire a position 
among recognized states, the infamy of its ori- 
gin could no more be forgotten than the source 
of a fortune which sprang from the slave-trade. 

Even could the effort to destroy the Union 
and divide the country prosper, the object of the 
destruction would be forever remembered. Grant 
the success; concede that the rebellion triamphs; 
do you think Jerrerson Davis would rank in 
history with Mit1apes, with Curtivs, with 
ALNoLp Von WINCKLERED, with Wm.1am 
Tex, with WasuineTor, with Botivar, with 
GarrpaLpi? Would his name be hailed with 
love and enthusiasm as a friend of humanity? 
No. His epitaph would have no higher heroic 
strain than this: ‘‘He destroyed a great, pow- 
erful and prosperous nation because it refused 
to be degraded, and because he wished to whip 
women and sell babies unchallenged.” In 
Ameri@n history the crime of Benzepict Ar- 
NOLD disappears before that of Jerrerson Da- 
vis. The gloom that shrouded him in these 
two glimpses in the church will never pass away 
from his figure as it is seen in history—the gloom 
of anrelieved infamy. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE ARMY. 


Ir any body is troubled by the fact that there 
are skulkers from our armies, let him remember 
that it is so every where, and in all armies. 
When General Smyey Jonnson was in the 
rebel command in Tennessee he issued an order, 
the details of which we take from the Richmond 
Examiner of that time, by which every captain 
was to call the roll of his company before going 
into action, and again upon coming out, when 
every man who was not dead, wounded, or ab- 
sent upon leave, was to be court-martialed for 
cowardice. Carrying the wounded from the 





field during action was prohibited, and every 





man going to the rear upon any pretense was to 
be shot by the file officers. 

There are doubtless some skulkers in our ar- 
mies; but the spirit of the Union soldiers as a 
mass is unsurpassed and insuperable. An eye- 
witness tells us that the Army of the Potomac 
began with faith in General Grant, but that the 
first week’s fighting so endeared him to them 
that the faith has become a kind of worship, and 
the army moves and fights under that inspiration 
as one hero. The same spirit seizes them ev- 
ery where; and we know of one of the best cav- 
alry regiments in the service, on duty elsewhere, 
which, notwithstanding the preference of all cav- 
alry for its own branch, has asked to be dis- 
mounted and sent to the front as infantry to 
fight under Grant. 

We do not wonder the eye-witness declares 
that he and the army have no more doubt of 
success than of the sun’s rising. 





FORGETFULNESS. 


Tue Richmond Examiner, of May 12, ex- 
claims: ‘‘ Heaven and earth now call upon the 
Government to bring up all the troops at its 
command ;” and the Sentinel, of May 19, says: 
“If we can conquer now—and God is giving 
us the promise of it—our work will be done.” 
Both these papers forget what the Virginian, 
Tuomas JE¥FERSON, said long ago: ‘* The Al- 
mighty has no attribute which can take side with 
us in such a contest.” The contest which Jer- 
FBRSON contemplated was exactly that which 
the rebellion is waging, an attempt to remove 
the ‘‘ only firm basis” of the liberties of a nation; 
namely, ‘‘a conviction in the minds of the peo- 
ple that these liberties are the gift of God, that 
they are not to be violated but with his wrath.” 





THE “RE GALANTUOMO.” 


Tuts noble old ship of a Power which has 
steadily befriended us during our great struggle, 
torn and shattered by the tempest in which she 
was long-supposed to have been lost, arrived at 
Naples about the first of May. She took from 
New York one passenger only, the guest of Com- 
modore Isoxa, and from him we have received 
an interesting letter, from which we make the 
following extracts : 

‘‘The journal I send (J/ Pungol, Naples, 
May 5) can not give you an idea of the joy 
that pervades the whole country. Forty thou- 
sand people shouting for joy is a spectacle not 
often seen or heard; while more substantial 
tokens of the general interest felt in the Re 
Galantuomo are not wanting. A grand banquet 
is to be given to all, even the crew, and the city 
is to be illuminated......Commodore Isota was 
as courteous and solicitous for the welfare of 
his solitary guest amidst all the troubl and 
anxiety of our fearful storm as in the first 
bright days out of New York, and the pleasant 
sail from the Azores to Gibraltar, and thence to 
Naples. The officers are simply heroes. Their 
courage, brave endurance, and straightforward 
duty-doing when all hope had gone (for we were 
without hope for three days), is something not 
to be forgotten. And yet, withal, so unostenta- 
tious and quiet. I shall love Italy and the 
Italians while I live. What a noble thing it 
was those frigates searching for us! 
heartily it 


bind this country only the more closely to the 
land of Cavour, of Garip/atp1, and of Vic- 
ToR Emanvet. Viva Garwatpi! Viva il Re 
Galantuomo ! 





GREAT BATTLES. 


Wau all our minds are so intent upon the 
fierce Virginia fights, and of speculation upon their 
probable consequences, it will be useful to remem- 
ber the facts of other great historic battles. 

The details of the old Greek and Persian and 
Roman contests are of course more or less fanci- 
ful, but they doubtless indicate the relative forces. 
At Marathon the Athenians are said to have had 
10,000; the Persians 110,000. ‘che Athenians lost 
192; the Persians 6400, and were defeated. Then 
came Xerxes with his fabulous army, which is 
given in detail, horse and foot, fleet, army, and fol- 
lowers, at 2,500,000. Against this invasion 7000 
Greeks held the Pass of Thermopylae, and upon 
the marb... lion of LronrpAs was tite inscription : 
‘* Here 4000 Peloponnesians fought with 3,000,000 
of foes.” Heroporvs, who loves a generous meas- 
ure, says there were 5 000,000. At Arbela the tra- 
dition makes ALEXANDER THE GREAT with 47,000 
horse and foot defeat 1,040,000 Persians. At Can- 
nz HANNIBAL had 50,000, and of the 80,000 Ro- 
mans destroyed 50,000, so that only fragments of 
the Roman force escaped. At Pharsalia Jutivs 
C.zsar with 22,000 routed Pomrzy with 52,000, 





In later times Gustavus Vasa at Litzen with 
18,500 foot and horse defeated WALLEsTEIN with 
15,000. At Blenheim, one of the pivotal battles in 
European history, the final check to Louis tug 
FovurTEENTH’s ambition, the French and Bavarians 
under TALLARD were 60,000 with 61 guns; the Al. 
lies under MARLBOROUGH and Prince EvuGenr were 
56,000 with 52 guns. The battle wavered at inter. 
vals during the day, but at last, with a loss of 5000 
killed and 8000 wounded, MARLBorovGH almost 
destroyed the French army, which lost 12,000 kill- 
ed, 14,000 prisoners, all its guns, with its General 
and 1200 officers. Not more than 20,000 of its ef- 
fective men ever reassembled. At Pultowa Cuar.es 
THE TWELFTH with 24,000 men fought nearly 60,000 
Russians. CHARLEs was defeated, and lost nearly 
half of his army. 

The NapoLeon campaigns are the story of the 
most sanguinary battles. Yet in Egypt, at the fa- 
mous battle of the Pyramids at the peginning of 
his career, NAPOLEON, with 10,000 French under 
Keser, routed 80,000 Egyptians and destroyed 
the Mamelukes; and the French loss, according 
to Paton, the latest authority, after nineteen hours 
of severe exertion, was no more than 10 killed and 
30 wounded. At Marengo NAPo.gon, with 28,000, 
defeated 31,000 Austrians, killing 7000 and captur- 
ing 3000, with artillery and standards, and losing 
about 7000. At Austerlitz the Allies were 75,000 
strong, NAPOLEON 80,000. The Allies were over- 
whelmed, losing 10,000 killed, 20,000 prisoners, 185 
guns, 400 caissons, and 45 standards. At Wagram 
Napo.eon had a magnificent army of 150,000 foot, 
80,000 cavalry, and 750 guns. The Allies brought 
into action more than 140,000. The battle was in- 
decisive. The loss on each side was about 25,000, 
anid the French captured a few guns. At Borodino 
the French counted 125,000, the Russians 130,000. 
The latter lost 52,000, the former 80,000. In the 
whole Russian campaign, of an army which is round- 
ly reckoned at 500,000, NAPOLEON lost 125,000 kill- 
ed, 193,000 captured, and 132,000 dead of hunger, 
disedse, and exposure. Yet the next year he cross- 
ed the Rhine again with an army of 350,000. At 
Leipsic, with 175,000 men and 750 guns, he was 
defeated by the Allies with nearly 800,000 men and 
more than 1300 guns. The battle raged for three 
days, and was one of the most fiercely contested 
ever known. ‘The French lost more than 60,000, 
the Allies more than 40,000. The tough old Tory 
ALISON says that it was this battle which “deliv- 
ered Europe from French bondage.” But Napo- 
LEON made one more and final effort. He began 
the four days’ campaign of Waterloo with 130,000 
men. Upon the actual field the best authorities 
give the English 49,608 foot, 12,402 horse, 5645 ar- 
tillery, with 156 guns; in all, 67,655, of which about 
24,000 were British. The French had 48,950 foot, 
15,765 horse, 7282 artillery, with 246 guns; in all, 
71,947. The battle lasted for eight hours. The 
British loss was 15,000 killed and wounded. The 
French army was virtually destroyed, and Napo- 
LEON BonaPaRTE with it. 

The battles of our Revolution were hardly more 
than skirmishes. On Long Island the Americans . 
had about 5000 men, of which they lost 2000. The 
British had 15,000 men, with 40 guns. Their loss 
was about 400. At Trenton we had about 2400 en- 
gaged with 1500;Hessians. They lost 36 and we 
4. At Monmouth the forces were about 12,000 on 
each side. The Americans lost 200 killed and 
wounded, the British about 800. In the battle of 
the Brandywine Wasutneron had about 11,000 ef- 
fective men, Lord Howe about 18,000. The Brit- 
ish lost about-600 killed and wounded. The Amer- 
ican loss was greater, but no exact returns were 
ever made. At Saratoga, perhaps the most deci- 
sive battle of the Revolution, our force was 12,000, 
militia and regulars, and Burcoyns’s not more 
than 6000. At Camden CornwaA tis, with a little 
more than 2000 regulars, routed our miscellaneous 
force of 6000. We lost 900 killed and as many 
prisoners; the British lost in all 325. In the Rev- 
olutionary siege of Yorktown the Americans and 
French were 16,000, the British 8000, During the 
siege our loss was about 300 killed and wounded, 
the British about 550. : 

Of all these contests those of Marathon, Arbela, 
Pultowa, Blenheim, Waterloo, and Saratoga are 
ranked by Professor Creasy as among ‘the deci- 
sive battles of the world.” If the great campaign 
of the spring in this country shall result in a full 
triumph of the national arms, it will not be the 
least of those decisive battles. 





ART-CRITICISM. 


Mr. W. H. Beard: 

Dear Srr,—In the Tribune of May 21 you ad- 
dress a letter to me, justly assuming that I wrote an 
article entitled “ Art-Criticism” in Harper’s Weekly 
of May 7. That article was suggested by the re- 
joinders to the Tribune criticisms upon pictures, 
which, so far as I had heard or read them, consisted 
of personal vituperation and even menace of the 
critic. I therefore wrote the article to which you 
allude, in which I assert the right of every man to 
express his opinion ot pictures however unsound his 
philosophy, r distasteful his style, or erroneous his 
conclusions, or gross his ignorance may appear to 
any one else, provided always that he does not per- 
sonally asperse the artist. The criticisms in ques- 
tion, sweeping, severe, ignorant, and arrogant as 
they have been called, did not seem to me to be 
properly described as personal attacks upon the art- 
ists criticised, and in my zeal I wrote that the most 
exasperated artist dared not call them so, You re- 
ply that you “not only dare but do” say that they 
are little else than personal attacks, and that in 
your own case especially the “criticism” is not 80 
much an attack upon your art as upon your moral 
character. 

I have read the articles again, as you suggest, 
but I still can not agree with you that they are per- 
sonal attacks. The remarks upon your Dance of 
Silenus are certainly a wholesale condemnation of 
that picture. It is described as ‘‘low,” with other 
epithets that I need not repeat, and as tending to 
the corruption of youth, But that you are “low, 
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ARMY OF THE POTOMAC—OUR WOUNDED ESCAPING FROM THE FIRES IN THE WILDERNESS. 


[See next Pacs.] 


GENERAL GRANT’S CAMPAIGN. 


WE give on page 356 a striking sketch of the 
engagement of General Wapswortn’s Division of 
the Army of the Potomac in the Wilderness near 





Chancellorsville, showing where the lamented 
Wanpswortu fell at the head of his command. 
The sketch gives a good idea of the almost impen- 
etrable nature of the Wilderness, and of the disad- 
vantages under which our soldiers fought. 


On this page we give an illustration presenting 
the place where Sepewick was killed. General 
SepGwick was shot by a sharp-shooter, of whom 
the General a moment before remarked to an offi- 
cer, ‘‘ That fellow, at that distance, can’t hit an ele- 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC—SCENE OF GENERAL SEDGWICK’S DEATH. 


[From a Sxetcn sy A, R. Waup.] 


phant.” General Sepcwick at the time was stand- 
ing at the foot of the tree on the right. 

We also give a sketch showing Generals Han- . 
cock and Wricur fighting, on the 12th, for the 
rifle-pits of the enemy. This picture gives a gen- 
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* which has been very common since 
Camp. The time at which this sketch was 
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of the present campaign, namely, a Dull 
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Aunt Hepzie had come over to take tea with my 
mother, and the two were sitting, in cheerful state, 
before the parlor fire; aunty was arrayed in her 


' pontificals, ber best alpaca gown and silk apron, 


with a stiff cap, which always came in a box and 
went in a box, and during the interregnum towered 
sublimely upon its owner's head. 

‘*Is there any thing of interest in the village?” 
asked mother. Aunt Hepzie was from the village. 
We were suburbans. 

‘*No, nothin’ partikelar that I know of,” replied 
my aunt, conscientiously, at the same time adjust- 


ing her knitting sheath. ‘‘I think our churc!: is in 


an awful condition.” 

‘*Whydoyou? Ithought they had seemed very 
united the last year,” remarked mother. 

‘United! Oh dear yes, Deacon Hall he say 
we're all froze together. Oh, he talked beautiful 
about it "t the last Confrence meetin’. Said he 
wondered the storms that come down on Sodom and 
Gomorrer didn't visit us. Oh, it’s o’ the Lord's 
mercy that we ain't consumed, every one on us!” 
and aunty gave a deep sigh. 

“* Why as to that, it’s of God's mercy we haye all 
our blessings, isn't it Hephzibah?” replied mother, 
with some energy. She never relished aunty’s at- 
tacks upon times and people ; and she went on, ‘‘ As 
for thinking that we are in any danger of the fate 
of Sodom, I don’t; I don't even think we are par- 
ticularly deserving of it. No doubt we have all 
great reason to be humble on account of our sins; 
but what's the use of saying that we live in the 
worst age, and among the worst people? It’s no 
such thing! For my part, I'm thankful my lines 
have fallen in such pleasant places.” 

‘* Well, Susan, I’m glad ef you can take such a 
cheerful view on’t! but that warn’t the way Deacon 
Hall talked. An’ speakin’ o’ him reminds me; 
they do say ‘t Clarissy Hall's reely goin’ to be mar- 
ried. They borried Miss Squire Jones's cake tins 
this mornin’. Borryin’ them cake tins allers means 
aweddin’; rightoff too. An’that makes me think” 
—eunty was fairly under way now. I knew there 
would be no intermission until tea time. 

‘‘D'ye know that Squire Jones’s nephew had 
come up from New York to the summer?” 

““No. Wehadn’t heardofit. What nephew?” 
asked mother, 

‘Why, young Farley. You remember his mo- 
ther; she t wes Lecty Jones. She married a Far- 
ley, an’ they went off down country some wheres to 
live, an’ this is her son.” 

“Ab yes, I remember his mother perfectly. 
Well, this will be very pleasant for Mrs. oa 

‘* Pleasant for the girls, you'd better say! Mas- 
ter hand he is for the girls, they tell me, and I 
shouldn't wonder. Come up here for his health 
indeed! Don't believe 2 word of it. I see him to 
meetin’ ‘long o’ Miss Jones, an’ he looked well 
‘nough, ’cordin’ to my way o’ thinkin’. All 
and white, Well, I know onething! EfI was a 
girl I wouldn't speak to him with all his airs, The 
upstart!” and aunty ~made an emphatic pause, 
There was a silence broken only by the clicking of 
two sets of knitting-needles, I hada book, reading 
with my eyes and hearing with my ears, quite con- 
scious that the present subject was supposed to have 
bearings upon myself. 

“*T tell you,” began Aunt Hepzie sturdily, 
“girls better be pretty careful. City beaus is 
mighty oi onsartzin,” and she re- 
peated the words to render them still more impress- 
ive, ‘All they care for country girls is to kite 
about an’ hev # good time with ‘em here, an’ when 
they get back to the city they don’t think no more 
about ‘em 'n they do abodt last year’s robins—not a 
whit more; so, Loizy”—here she sent a shot from 
her black eyes over her spectacles at me—‘‘ so now 
you may take warnin’.” . 

“Thank you, aunty, but I don’t think it will be 
needed. Pink and white people aren't just my 
a. you know,” I said. 

ust out of the city there was a grend old place 
with bay-windows and balconies,  {euntaine and 


flowers. ‘That was the Farley place. Up on the 
hill there was a brown house with low roof and 
vine-covered porch. That was our house. Philip 
Farley's father owned ships on sea and blocks on 
shore. Mine had gone to sleep years ago under the 
tangle of wild brier and golden-rod up in the church- 


Six feet tal] and broad-shouldered, with Llue eyes, 
light hair, and a beard golden and silken lika em- 
broidery fioss—that’ 


's Philip. 
You see how little and dark I am; and my hair, 
did you ever see it down? Look at me then when 
I take the combs out. Black as night, and nearly 


trifle, perhaps. Why not? I know it’s beautiful. 
If I were pretty myself I'd own it all the same ; but 
I'm not, youknow. Wasn'tit odd that a great mass 
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ing in the doorway. 

% Mrs. Sinclair, I think,” said the stranger, with 
a bow. ; 

“Yes, that is my name,” replied auntie, more 
concise than suave. ‘“ What did he want to come 


times for old acquaintance’s sake.” 

“I'd be very: glad to see you, I'm sure,” said 
aunty, a little less stiffly—the chivalrous bering 
of the visitor was not lost upon the hostess. 

“My aunt sent over this basket of roots from her 
garden. Perhaps you will allow me to set them 
for you in your border,” he said. 

‘Oh, I'm much obleeged! Won't you just come 
in and sit down a minute?” 

And the young man crossed the kitchen, flinging 
his broad-brimmed straw-hat upon the white table, 
tossing back his curls, and then seizing upon the 


dozing cat: 
‘* Wake up here, puss, and see your friends!” he 
said, holding the astonished ped at arms- 


by, Mrs. Sinclair, how is dog Beppo? I heard 
that some rascallion had broken the old fellow’s leg 
for him.” 

* Yes, indeed!” said Aunt Hepzie, and she went 
on to detail the abuses of her favorite. ° 

What the heel was to Achilles, what the joint of 
the harness was to the Israelitish king, her dog and 
cat were to my good aunt. This bow, drawn at a 
venture, had sent its shaft to the vulnerable point ; 
and by the time Beppo’s leg had been bandaged by 
the visitor Aunt Hepzie’s animosity had vanished. 

‘*Won’t you sit down an’ take a bit o’ dinner 
with an old woman?” she asked, when they came 
back to the kitchen. 

‘Indeed I will, if you'll let me: privately, Mrs. 
Sinclair’—and his face assumed a confidential ex- 
pression—‘‘I hoped you'd ask me, because I’ve 
heard every‘where of your wonderful butter, and I 
want to taste it.” 

‘*Oh, bless your soul, my butter ain't nothin’ to 
brag of! When you go home though, you remind 
me an’ I'll send ‘long a ball on't to Miss Jones. 
Your aunt she’s allers talkin’ about my butter.” 

And so Aunt Hepzie, fairly conquered by good- 
nature, laid down her arms, and was no ae to be 


when Philip and I sat reading together on the 
porch, not an hour of all those remembered hours 


trampled 
bered it all, and I said to myself many times in the 
day that it was only for a little while—only for 
those summer days, and then I was sure things 
could easily be made to fall back into the old line 


again. ° 
It was May when Aunt Hepzie came to tea. It 


‘*Good-night,” I said, my hand upon the latch 
of the door. 

‘Stop a moment, Lou!” 

And I turned, startled a little at the quick, per- 
emptory tone. 

‘Your servant, Sir,” and I made a mock obei- 
sance. 

_ Philip stood pulling the leaves from the vine, and 
his face was very white. I think mine was white 
too, when he said: 

“Do you know I’m going back to-morrow, Lou ?” 
_ “Back where?” Of course I knew, but I had 
lies plenty in my right hand that night. 

‘Home. Back to New York, and God knows 
where then—into the army, perhaps,” speaking 





quickly. 
“Well, it has been a very pleasant summer,” I 





ant. Of course I wish a delightful vg 
I replied, coolly. ‘‘I don’t recollect that I've any 
thing more to say.” 


my 
you must know it—I love you. I will not bid 
good-by for long. You must tell me when I am to 
come back and claim my wife.” 
60 rank is good, and gold is fair, 
And rich and poor mate iil,’” 
I bummed from a ballad we had read that very 


day. 
“Lou, how provoking you are! But why don't 
you go on? 
“*Bat love has never known a law 
Beyond his own eweet will’” 


“ And seriously, Philip, this is folly. You will 
blush for it to-morrow. Besides, begging your 
rardon, the old play of the city lover and the rustic 
‘assie is becoming stale. If you please, we'll not 
have it acted over again at my expense.” 

** Stop, Lou!” and he spoke sternly this time, 
“this is too much for a man tobear. Can't you be 
in earnest ?” 

“T am in earnest.” 

“Tell me, then,” and he took a step nearer me, 
speaking fiercely. His black figure shut out all the 
glowing sky. ‘Tell me, child, do you love me?” 

“No.” 

He stood still an instant, then his hand touched 
mine, and then I was straining my eyes through 
the darkness where he was disappearing among the 
trees. I went in and closed the door behind me. 
I had done my duty, I thought. 


through the one dormer window. Daytimes there 
were things enough to keep off though , 

The morning Philip went away we sat at break- 
fast and I heard the whistle of the train. Some- 
thing hard came into my throat. I thought, ‘‘ He 
is gone, and he was more to me than all the world.” 


moth: 

“T was thinking of that last night. It’s past the 
middle of the month,” and mother threw a search- 
ing glance across to my face. “‘Saul among 
prophets,” her countenance said. I had never been 
notable—the contrary rather. I cared more for 
my books. . 

“Then why not begin to-day?” I asked, adding 
enthusiastically, ‘‘I like house-cleaning !” 
other looked 


F 


‘“Why not, indeed! Pretty time for you to be 


**I knew he intending to ” I replied, 
estinitiaaliy, 20 1 mounted : bas began 
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It was like the one Philip 
used to carry, and, as I took it, one red-leaf fluttered 
to the floor. 

‘* Are we all ready?” asked Dr. Mills, and that 
instant a little red gleam from the open sleeve of 
the wounded man sent a sudden sickness all over 
me. 


‘* Wait a moment, please,” I begged. 


year j 
of my boat-rides with Philip Farley. I supposed it 
was at the bottom of the river; I Lad never thought 
to find it here. I knew then whose hand I was 


Half an hour afterward I went back to my little 
drummer-boy. ‘Why, Miss Sinclair,” he said, 


‘“‘T’ve found my best friend, Freddie!” I said. 
ae ae 

t. 

You know the rest; how, as soon as Philip was 
strong enough, we came home—a pleasant home to 
come to; wasn’t it? But there’s the tea-bell, and 
there’s Philip coming up the walk. Oh, one thing 
more! Do you know Aunt Hepzie is coming to 
pay us a visit next month—coming to see the re- 





sults of her “ warning,” I suppose! 
Iu Frowr Gnozsis, 
Moy 80 


TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Gop never leaveth utterly 
The world that He hath rounded; 


St eee All human stress is by the sca ° 


Soll tna tke tes Gabucdae tae ; 
have been the happiest of my life.’ ‘Aa den be 
never said another word, only he shook hands with 
me and went out o’ the yard; and if you can b'leve 
it, I just sat down an’cried. I did hate to hev him 
go; he’s ben so chipper round ‘mong our folks this 
summer. Lawful heart, Loizy! what hev ye done? 


Of His dear pity :ounded. 
Upon no Israel, to its ill, 
The grip of Pharoah closes, 
Beyond the liberating skill 
Of some anointed Moses. 
Beside us in all utmost straits 
Walk the delivering angels, 


Smashed yer fingers alltonothin’? Can'tye handle | And on the wings of our black hates 


a hammer better 'n that, child?” 


Ride His supreme evangels. 


“Never mind, it’s nothing,” I said. Ihad crush- In rid glut of wrongs abhorred 


eee ees The 
was a relief. I sat down, én medias to 
bind up the wound. i 

“ce 

That's right, dear; do it straight up in the 
blood. Better ’n any salve that is to cure a hurt,” 
said Aunt Hepzie. 

“Thank you, aunty; I'll try your recipe.” It 
was more than a finger wound that I bound up in 
its own fresh blood that morning. 

‘* Where’s your mother ?” 

“In the garden, I think.” 

** Well, I've brought her over a bundle o’ vale- 
rian. She was tellin’ on me that she was troubled 
to sleep o' nights. ain't ye minded, Loizy, how 
pale your mother’s ben a gettin’ lately ?” 





A people’s shame increases, 


When lo! some prophet draws his sword 


And cleaves the lie in pieces. 


O leader of our sacred cause, 
Twin sharer in our sadness, 

Defender of the trampled laws 
From perjured felon’s madness— 

In all our press of mortal strife, 
Our weariness and weeping, 


é 
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So blithe amid the cares of state, 
So calm ’mid howling faction, 
Clear-souled to hasten or to wait, 

As fits the largest action; 
With joyance like a little child’s 
Along thy grave moods straying, 
And breezes as from heather wilds 
In every cheery saying. 


God bless the reverent lips that spake 
The one grand worp whose thunder 
Thrilled all the gladdened heavens, and braké 
Our damned chains asunder! 
God bless the patient hand that traced | 
The golden, glorious pages 
Whereby our lost crowns are replaced 
For immemorial ages! 


We follow where thou leadest; for 
Beyond the tribulation 
That drapes these dreadful years of war 
We see a newer Nation, 
Through balmy days of greatening power 
And nights of calm ascension, 
Expand into the perfect flower 
Of God's divine intention. 
Ricwarp Reatr, 
88th Illinois Infantry. 


A LEGEND OF LEAP YEAR. 


“Harry! Harry!” 

Through the bounding pulses of the delicious 
waltz that filled the air, horn and viol, and mellow 
ophicleide, Meta Beck’s little voice reached Major 
Keith’s ear. He skillfully whirled his partner into 
a seat, said a word or two of excuse, and worked his 
way through billows of crépe and tarlatan to the 
fair-haired damsel who was beckoning him into the 
secluded shadow of a curtained bay-window. 

“What is it, Meta?” 

“Stoop down, Harry!” said Meta Beck, in a 

whisper; ‘ I’ve something very particu- 
lar to tell you.” 

“Oh, you have,” said Harry, meaningly. It’s 
Leap Year, Miss Beck, and if you have any proposi- 
tions to make I shall most assuredly say ‘ Yes.’” 

*« Nonsense!” said Meta, coloring just enough to 
look prettier than ever. ‘‘I wish you would be 
serious for just half a minute, Harry!” 





eyes; ‘‘ Now what is your unfathomable mystery ?” 
‘* There's to be a surprise party to-morrow even- 
” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘* At your rooms in the —— Hotel.” 

Major Keith elevated his eyebrows deprecatingly. 

‘* But, Meta, how on earth am I to entertain forty 
young people in bachelor quarters ?” 

‘¢ That is for you to decide, Sir,” said Meta, laugh- 
ing mischievously at his evident perplexity. ‘*The 
girls are all so delighted at the prospect of taking 
you by surprise, and the gentlemen declare it will 
be capital fun!” 

‘*1’m much obliged to em,” said Harry, dryly. 

But mind!” said Meta, holding up a warning 
finger, ‘‘ you're never to tell that I gave you a hint 
of their intentions.” 

“T won't, Meta, upon my word— you are the 
sweetest little friend in.the world, and I don't know 
what I should do without your kind offices,” said 
Keith, fervently. 

But through all the melodious tumult of the band, 
and all the merry confusion that filled the ball-room, 
Harry Keith kept pondering on the intended “‘ raid” 
of the morrow’s night. 

The fire was burning brightly in the grate the 
next morning, for Mr. Job Keith liked a salamander 
sort of atmosphere, even though the May sun was 
wooing late violets into bloom in country meadow 
slopes, and the thermometer laughed at fires—and 
Mr. Job’s newspaper was airing in its red glimmer, 
to say nothing of Mr. Job's breakfast — broiled 
chickens, fresh-laid eggs, and coffee, whose delicious 
fragrance was enough to waft an epicure into the 
seventh heaven of gastronomic delight—upon the 
table, and his velvet slippers set mathematically 
straight in the left-hand corner of the rug. 

After these details is it necessary to state that 
Mr. Job Keith was an old bachelor? 


ity. “I might do pretty 

for Uncle Job. Uncle Job don’t approve of pretty 
girls, Champagne, or boned turkey—he will spoil 
the fun completely! Uncle Job must be got rid of!” 

Harry enunciated this murderous sentiment with 
a sort of cold-blooded despair, adding, ‘‘ And how 
he’s to be got rid of I don’t know.” 

The words were yet on his lips when the door 
opened, and in walked the identical Uncle Job—a 
pursy little man of about forty, with a shining bald 
head and round-orbed 


late,” he began, stirring the fire; “but I didn't 
sleep two hours last night. That confounded cham- 
bermaid put the flannel blanket over the chintz 
comforter instead of under it, and I’m quite sure 
she has taken at least two ounces of feathers out of 
the pillow!” 

“* Indeed!” said Harry, absently. 

‘*Fact,” said Job Keith, twenty-two 
grains of granulated sugar into his cup. ‘‘Give me 
an egg, Harry—that is, if they're fit to eat. Thank 
you, my boy. Now for the newspaper.” 

** Uncle Job,” said Harry, suddenly. 

ane ae m 

‘‘ There's a party of girls coming here to-night.” 

Uncle Job dropped the spectacles into the cream- 


r alternately changing from dull crimson to pale yel- 
] . 





“Girls! what for?” 

**To see you, I suppose. 

“*To see me? J don't want’em—why can’t they 
stay at home peaceably? Girls, indeed !—when the 
sight of a curl-paper me the dyspepsia? What 
does this mean, Harry?” 

‘* Well, I don't know,” said Harry, chipping an 
egg-shell deftly with the end of his fork—‘un- 
less—” 


‘Unless what? Speak out, boy!” cried Uncle 
Job, melodramatically, the cold drops oozing out 
of every pore on his forehead, ‘‘They want me to 
subscribe to some rigmarole fair, or church, or char- 
itable institution, I suppose?” 

“Ah, uncle,” sighed Harry, mysteriously, ‘I 
wish that was the worst of it!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing—only you must remember that 
this is Leap Year.” 

Job Keith sat staring at his nephew, his face 


low. 
“Harry,” he ejaculated, solemnly, “ what's the 

use of laws if a man is to be persecuted in this way ? 

I'll appeal to a police magistrate—I’ll call in the 
on 


“*T suppose you might swear 'em over to keep 
the peace,” said Harry, ‘‘ but it wouldn’t look very 
dignified—people would be apt,to laugh at you, 
wouldn’t they ?” 

‘*Harry, where’s my valise?” said the old gen- 
tleman, jumping briskly up. ‘‘I'll take the ten 4 
o'clock train up to Philo’s. You don't suppose 
they'll follow me clear up into Westchester County?” 

“Oh no, of course not,” said Harry, inwardly 
chuckling at the brilliant success of his plan. “I 
must say I thimk you've hit on the best arrange- 
ment that could be made!” 

Uncle Job began to toss his effects indiscriminate- 
ly into a small valise, consulting the clock nervous- 
ly from time to time. 

** Hallo! who's that?” he cried, as a little knock 
came to the door. 

‘Don’t know,” said Harry ; ‘‘ but I should think 
from the sound that it’s the pretty widow who oc- 
cupies the suit of rooms across the hall come to 
‘borrow our newspaper.” 

** Widow !” shouted Uncle Job, ‘‘a widow come 
afterme! Harry Keith, don’tletherin. Double- 
lock that door immediately, Sir. A widow! How 
do I know what her intentions may be? Confound 
Leap Year, I wish it came once in forty years in- 
stead of once in four!” 

The knocking was redoubled, greatly to Job’s 


consternation. 

“ Harry!” he whis hoarsely, ‘‘ that widow 
will knock the panels in if you don’t open the door, 
Good-by, my boy, don't let the woman get the bet- 
ter of you—I’m off!” 

And Uncle Job darted down the back stairs, his 
hat perched one-sidedly upon his head, and the valise 
under his arm, as Harry opened the door to a very 
diminutive boy, who brought no more threatening 
document than the gas-bill. 

It was nearly noon when the train steamed into 
the quiet little station at Thorneydale—nearly noon 
of a brilliant May day, the sky above bluer than the 
violets along the brooks, and the air full of sweet 
gusts from the apple-blossoms in every gnarled old 
orchard. And as Job Keith walked hurriedly up 
the shadowy winding lane that led to a low-eaved 
cream-colored farm-house, wherein dwelt his brother 
Philo, he congratulated himself on having at last 
reached a bourne of sweet and peaceful rest. 

“ Not a woman in sight,” said Job Keith, lean’ 
against an angle of the fence where aclusterof« - 
cious wild honey-suckle shook its pink chalice of 
spice against his flushed cheek, and wiping hi et 
brow with a silk pocket-handkerchief, as he suiited 
his valise from one hand tothe other. ‘‘ And what 
a blessing that is, to be sure! What a fortunate 
thing it is that Philo's seven boys aren't seven 

rls!” 


girls 
The old farm-house lay before him, half hidden 
in the leafy luxuriance of giant cherry-trees, its 
roof streaked with velvet moss, and rows of 
bright tin milk-pans glittering in the sunshine at 


quiet and plenty. 

“T'm safe here, any how,” said Job Keith, walk- 
ing boldly up the path, and g open the door. 
“I'll take board with Philo’s folks until the first of 
January next—there’s nothing like proper precau—” 

The syllables died away on Job's tongue as he 
strode into the cozy “keeping room.” 

The green paper shades were half rolled up, the 
primly against the wall, and the floor 
with home-made 


J 
z 
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thing like crinoline, and a | 
with defiant-looking artificial roses. As Job’s va- 
lise dropped from his nerveless hand to the floor 
with bellow cound, che rose up and confronted 


“T’ve been waitin’ for you this hour ’n a half!” 
she said, tartly. . 

Waiting for him! Had he steered safely from 
the rocks of Scylla only to be wrecked on Cha- 
rybdis? Had he, to fall back on a less grandilo- 
at Gaey jumped from the frying-pan into the 


“There is some mistake, ma’am, I’m sure,” he 





pleaded, in as insinuating a manner as he could 


- 

‘*Oh no, there isn't,” returned the lady. “ You're 
the gentleman from New York, ain't you ?” 

Job could not deny the soft impeachment. 

** And I'm Mahaly Hawkins from ‘cross the riv- 
er. Philo Keith knows me!” 

Job bowed stiffly. He began to think that it 
was useless to fly the iron decrees of fate, while 
Mahala Hawkins, leaning deliberately on a rust? 
cotton umbrella, proceeded to define her platform. 

“‘T ain't so young as I was, but I don't s'pose 
that'll make any difference, as long as I’m spry and 
look sharp arter things. I'd calc’late to be as sav- 
in’ and economical as possible, and keep an eye to 
your interests jest the same as though they was 
mine !” 

Job sank down on a chair, with a m 
dizziness at his brain. The inexorable Mahala, 
however, went on, flourishing her umbrella to give 
emphasis to her remarks. 

‘“"Tain’t every body I'd make such an offer to!” 
said Mahala. ‘‘You may think yourself very for- 
tunate to get one like me!” 

Mr. Job Keith stared helplessly at the gaunt fe- 
male before him, but said nothing; ix fact he was 
mentally cogitating whether a man could be mar- 
ried in spite of himself. 

“I'ma first-rate cook, though I say it as shouldn't 
- it,” pursued the angularfemale. ‘I can make 
all sorts o’ pies and fixins, and I’m a great hand to 
iron shirts and keep a gentleman’s wardrobe in or- 
der. Besides, I can paint on velvet and play the 
accordeon, when you get lonesome and want com- 
pany in the parlor.” 

‘* A very business-like list of accomplishments,” 
thought Job. “If it wasn't for that woman’s 
thumping the floor every now and then with the 
ferule of her umbrella, I should certainly think this 
was a fit of the nightmare.” 

“Well, what do you say, yes or no?” demanded 
the redoubtable Mahala Hawkins after a brief pause. 

“You are kind, I'm sure,” faltered poor 
Job, huskily, “ but—I really don’t think it is neces- 
sary—I don't need—” 

** What!” ted Mahala, fiercely grasping 
the umbrella round its middle, “ain't you going to 
take me?” 

“*No, I am not,” said Job Keith, driven frant‘c 
by this series of assaults. ‘‘ Nothing of the kind, 
my good woman, I assure you.” 

“Very well,” said Mahala, jerking up the words 
from somewhere in the pit of her stomach, and 
stooping to recover the bandbox and basket, ‘‘ very 
well, Mister, I guess yoy'll find you can go farther 
and fare worse. Just as lease—just exactly 
—only this I will say, I wouldn’t go to live at your 
house not for no consideration you could offer, you 
mean, good-for-nothin’ stuck up—” 

And Mahala Hawkins and her adjectives van- 
ished out of the room together, while Job Keith 
put his two hands in his pockets and dismally medi- 
tated whether he had better escape this system of 
persecution by drowning himself in the quiet river 
whose blue tides gleamed through the distant alders, 
or by marrying some one woman to obtain protec- 
tion against the rest of the sex ! 

‘** Hallo, Job! what on airth brings you up to 
Thorneydale this time o’ year?” 

Honest Philo clapped his brother on the back to 
rouse him from the deep reverie into which he had 
fallen. 

“ Look here, Philo,” said Job, in a hoarse whis- 
per. ‘Do you see that woman in the big bonnet, 
who carries a basket, a bandbox, and a cotton um- 
brella? There she is crossing the little bridge now 
under the willows.” : 

‘See her? why shouldn't I? There ain't no- 
thin’ the matter with my eyes! It’s Mahaly Haw- 
kins, ain't it?” : 

“That woman, Philo, has given me a shock that 
I shall never get the better of—never!” 

Philo stared. 

“She wants me to marry her, Philo, and I de- 
clined—declined positively !” 

Philo burst into a broad laugh. 

‘* Now look here, Job, there’s no use chaffin’ me 
if I do live up in the back-woods! Mahaly Haw- 
kins wouldn't marry the Prince o’ Wales himself. 
I guess you're mistaken, ain’t you?” 

“No, Philo, no, a mistake is impossible. She 
told me she had been waiting here for me—she de- 
manded in a most uncompromising manner whether 
I was not the gentleman from New York—” 

‘Oh, now I begin to see through the millstun,” 
roared Philo, stamping on the floor with delight. 
‘*She come here to engage out as housekeeper to 
Aleck Darwin, who's jest bought a farm on the hill, 
and he was to meet her here this mornin’. Good 
Jerusalem! if you and she hain’t made a pretty 
mess on’t. Why, Job, what ever put it in your 
head she wanted to marry you?” 


looked up, crimson and crest-fallen. 

« Philo, I’ve been a fool; but it wasn’t my fault. 
If you had been half as much persecuted by the 
women as I have, you'd be suspicious of every one 
that came near you. But there’s one favor I have 
to ask of you—don’t tell your wife!” 

A confused giggling in some unknown direction 
struck on Job's ear as he ceased speaking. Philo 





Eunice and kissed her right upon the cleft cherry 
of her mouth. 

Wasn't that pretty bold for a determined old 
bachelor ? 


self,” he “ that 
would be eminently absurd! But I'll see what 


ous Raeoedt “Pa.” 

lo Keith's straw beds were a sheet 
white bloom when his old bachelor brother pest tack 
refuge from the dangers of Leap Year; the berries 
glowed red and ripe among their dark green leaves, 
like a fallen shower of jewels, when he went away 
again with his blue-eyed wife. 

“*T don't like to tell Harry ; he'll be sure to laugh 
at me,” thought Job, as he alighted from the cars at 
the New York dépét. ‘‘ However” 

“Why, Uncle Job!” rang out the clear voice of 
the tall J 

‘* It’s you, is it, Harry ?” 

“Yes. I thought you might be on to-day, and I 
wished very much to see to—to— Pooh, 
what a fool I am! The fact is, Uncle Job, I am 
bes eagt 

‘*Are you, Harry ?” said Uncle Job, smi be- 
nignantly. ‘So am I!” _ 

Harry opened his eyes very wide and whistled 
softly under his mustache, but it was not his “‘ style” 
Se RE ES ete 
m » 

“Very well, I'll not detain you now, Sir. 
198 bells Mista'to call on ber oc tne «.” 

So it was that Mr. Job Keith, and the Major of 
infantry, his nephew, met their matrimonial fates 
in one and the same Leap Year. 
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What is the best thing to do in a hurry ?—Nothing. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
LILY IS LEFT ALONE IN A STRANGE COUNTRY. 


~ I~ the court-yard of the post-office, not far 
from the hotel, Lily was introduced to an enor- 
mous mechine—like a hackney-coach, an omni- 
bus, and a post-chaise, stuck together—painted 
ellow, and surmounted in the front by a kind of 
Lockney-cab, and in the rear by a tremendous 
pile of luggage covered with a tarpaulin. The 
formidable edifice was mounted on very heavy 
wheels, and to it were harnessed, by very ragged 
looking ropes, six horses, three abreast, and as 
ragged as the cords which confined them. This 
was the Paris diligence belonging to the Messa- 
geries Royales of Messrs. Lafitte, Caillard, & 
Company; and ‘such of my courteous readers 
who may have attained middle age, and went to 
school in France, have probably journeyed by 
this same lumbering, lagging, and comfortless 
conveyance. . 

The hackney-coach compartment, which held 
six, was called the intérieur ; the omnibus-look- 
ing compartment, which afforded want of accom- 
modation for eight passengers, went by the name 
of the rotonde; and that portion of the vehicle 
which has been likened to a post-chaise, and in 
which three persons conld sit, sufficiently ill at 
ease, was entitled the coupé. The lady had re- 
tained the whole of this coupé; one place for 
herself, another for Lily, and the third for her 
temper; although it is questionable whether the 
entire diligence would have been big enough 
to hold that. After a time an individual in a 
semi- military uniform, with an embroidered 
badge on his arm, and a laced cap and a peak 
to it, who was the conducteur or guard of the 
machine, came to the window and read off the 
passengers’ names from a way-bill; then a tall 
gendarme in a cocked-hat and jack-boots, who 
had come, it is to be presumed, to see Lily off, 
and to ascertain by ocular inspection whether 
she was carrying an infernal machine to Paris 
to blow up the Orleans dynasty withal, waved 
one of his buckskin gauntlets in token of dis- 
missal; the postillion, a frightful-looking creat- 
ure, in monstrous jack-boots, and with a quan- 
tity of parti-colored ribbons, all very dirty, stream- 
ing from his hat, cracked his whip, and began 
to scream out some abusive language to his 
horses, and the top-heavy caravan jolted out of 
the post-office yard. 

They were swaying and staggering over the 
ill-paved streets of the town when a carriage, 
which Lily had seen before, passed them at a 
steadily rapid pace. It was the green berline 
which hed been lashed to the deck of the Harle- 
quin, and reclining in it was the invalid gentle- 
man with the yellow face. There was room in 
the rumble for M. Franz Stimm, and there his 
place properly was; but he was a confidential 
courier, and, the carriage being broad, occupied 
a place by ‘his master’s side. 

‘“‘There is that little girl again,” the sallow 
man remarked, fretfully, as they passed the dili- 
gence. 

“She is ver graziosa; I gif her some joggo- 
late, my lord generale,” returned the courier. 

‘*Don't my lord me, Stimm,” peevishly ex- 
claimed the invalid; ‘‘nor general me either. 
I never was the one, and I’m sick of having been 
the other. I can’t get that little girl’s face out 
of my head. Ithauntsme. Who can she be?” 

‘*Bah! bas grand zhose,” Monsieur Stimm 
observed, in reply. ‘‘Za mére elle est oune 
gatine; ouf! oune diablesse. I zink I zee her 
somewhere in de zeatre, dancing on de cord or 
jumping on de horse. Haoup-la!” 

But the diligence was by this time many yards 
behind, and the invaiid, pettishly asking for 
some orauge-flower, and being, as usual, per- 
suaded to take what Monsieur Franz Stimm 
termed “‘ gognac,” forgot, for the time, the bright 
little face which, he said, had haunted him. 

The occupants of the coupé traveled all that 
day along dusty roads, for the most part bor- 
dered with tall trees, like walking-sticks sur- 
mounted by birch-brooms. The perspective was 
not enchanting. The fields were of an ugly 
ashen green, and divided by ditches, not hedges. 
There were no pretty villages by the roadside ; 
what buildings there were did not get beyond 
tumbledown stone hovels, at the doors of which 
toothless old women, with their heads bandaged 
up, sat at spinning-wheels, or dirty children 
sprawled. From time to time they met a man 
walking, in a blouse and sabots, powdered with 
dust from head to foot: a knapsack on his 
back, and a quantity of ribbons streaming from 
his hat. Sometimes he looked wobegone, and 
blubbered ; sometimes he whistled cheerily, and 
was defiant, and drunk. This was Jean Pierre, 
or Gros Guillaume, the conscript who had drawn 
a bad number, and was trudging to the regi- 
mental dépét. Frequently, on coming to the 
base of a steep hill, the diligence would stop, 
and the conducteur, coming to the coupé door, 
politely invite them to descend. Then they 
would have to walk up hill, toiling after the 
diligence’ for half a mile or so; but there were 
no wild flowers by the way. There were loath- 
some beggars instead, who, in twos and threes, 
dotted the highway ‘from Boulogne to Paris, 
flaunting their tatters, exhibiting their sores, 
holding up on high their cadaverous babies, 
and, in droning, monotonous tone, repeating : 
‘* Charité, s’il vous plait! Petit sou Anglais! 





Petit morceau de biscuit Anglais!” A recent 
> 


- called Grenelle Saint-Honoré, and in the yard 


jehorses, which was essaying to lunch on his neigh- 





change in the order of things in Paris has had, 
at least, one gratifying result—the roadside beg- 
gars have disappeared. 

They staid half an hour, at five o'clock, to 
dine at Abbeville, where there was a noisy 
crowded table d’héte. Lily could eat nothing 
save a spoonful of soup, and a slice from an 
enormous melon which d the table. 
Five francs a head were charged for this repast, 
which gave the lady an opportunity of storming 
at Lily, at herself, and at the w for the next 
twenty miles. A little way out of Abbeville 
some men were singeing the bristles off a new- 
ly-slaughtered pig in a field; and the odor of 
this porcine suttee borne on she breeze gave Lily 
a notion of incipient ¢ and made her 
almost hungry. ; 

They went jogging, rumbling, clattering on, 
the postillion cracking his whip and screaming, 
and the horses, not to be behindhand, screaming 
too. They traveled all night, but Lily could 
sleep but little for the incessant jolting. At 
about six in the morning they stopped at a 
pretty large town, where, from an inn-door, a 
shock-headed barefooted girl brought out to the 
coupé two white bowls of scalding hot coffee, 
with a liberal allowance of milk therein, and 
two huge slices of bread. Lily was able to 
breakfast very heartily, and, though her feet 
felt chill and numbed, was in better spirits by 
the time they arrived at St. Denis—about eleven 
o’clock—wheh she was told that they were with- 
in six miles of Paris. 

The lady’s temper had been throughout de- 
testable, and she had seldom spoken to Lily, 
save to scold her. As they approached the capi- 
tal, however, her face brightened, and, at Mont- 
martre, she condescended to inform the child 
that Paris was the only place worth living in in 
the whole world. 

‘*Shall we be very happy there?” asked the 
little girl, with a timid look. 

‘‘We?” repeated the lady, coldly. ‘*You 
are going to school. Do you think I am a little 
bambine, to learn lessons and be put in the cor- 
ner en pénitence, as you will be if you are not 
sage? I pray you not to repeat such absurdity. 
There will be one Paris for me, and another 
Paris for you, ma petite.” 

They entered by the Porte St. Denis, then a 
barrier, where sundry custom-house officers came 
to the window asking whether there was any 
thing to declare, and poking long spiked sticks 
into the luggage beneath the tarpaulin. They 
took away a bottle of wine from a stout lady in 
the intérieur, and a veal-pie from a countryman 
in the rotonde, the rs of those edibles 
and potables having been foolish enough not to 
uncork the one, nor cut a slice out of the other. 
For in those days, as now, every thing eatable 
or drinkable, non-entamé, paid octroi duty, or 
gate-tolls, to the good city of Paris. 

The diligence clattered up and down several 
stony streets with no pavements, with no gas- 
lamps, but, instead, clumsy lanterns suspended 
to the centre of ropes slung across from house to 
house, and crowded with people who seemed to 
walk, preferentially, in the gutter. A great 
many of the men wore blue shirts above their 
clothes, and numbers of the women had white 
caps, in lieu of bonnets, on their heads. Lily 
thought the whole scene very unlike Stockwell. 

Arrived at a large coach-office in a strect 


of which half a dozen machines, as huge, as 
yellow, and as clumsy as the Boulogne dili- 
gence, were slumbering without horses, and 
where a score of postillions and conductors were 
smoking pipes and lounging about, they found 
another custom-house, and had to undergo a 
fresh examination of luggage. Then the lady’s 
passport was again inspected, and at last taken 
away from her altogether with an intimation 
that she might reclaim it ten days thence at the 
Préfecture of Police. The lady engaged a car- 
riage hung very close to the ground and drawn 
by two little white horses, whose harness was 
very ragged, and whose krees were very bandy. 
The driver wore a glazed hat, a red waistcoat, 
and had a redder face. ° 

Up and down more narrow stony streets, and 
then they crossed a wide and magnificent thor- 
oughfare skirted by lofty mansions and splendid 
shops, with wide branching trees along the in- 
tervals of the foot-pavement, and thronged with 
people, and horses, and carriages. 

**Oh, what a beautiful street!” cried the child. 
‘Do look at the carriages, and the shops, and 
those flags; and, oh, here is a whole regiment 
of soldiers !” 

‘¢ Beautiful!” echoed the lady, with complai- 
sant disdain. ‘‘I should think so, little ignora- 
mus. It is the finest street in the world. It is 
the Boulevard des Italiens.” 

But they soon left it and dived into mor 
streets, broader, newer, and cleaner than the 
filthy lanes of the old quarter of the city. Then 
the houses grew fewer, and the gardens more 
frequent, and the coachman, turning in hig 
boot, called through the window: 

‘* Was it the Rue de la Pépiniére, or the Rue 
de Courcelles, the bourgeoise said ?” 

‘De Courcelles, ganache!” replied the count- 
ess, addressed as bourgeoise. 

‘«' Thanks for the compliment,” the driver, who 
was a good-natured fellow, replied. ‘‘Je vous 
la souhaite belle et bonne, madame. Am I to 
have any thing else by way of pour-boire? Ha- 
hoheup! Ostrogoth of a rhinoceros!” The lat- 
ter speech was addressed to one of the white 


bor’s near blinker. And they went on again. 
They reached a street where there were no 
houses to be seen, only a double succession of 
staring white stone-walls, of different heights, 
and here and there a heaty green door. At 
one of these doors, the number five, the carriage 
drew up. The coachman rang a bell which 





dangled by a long wire from the wall, and this 


was presently answered by a lad in a shabby 
livery, and whose face was fearfully scarred with 
the small-pox. Lily's trunk was alone removed, 
and the coachman was ordered to wait. The 
pock-marked lad conducted them across a dreary 
oe in the interstices of whose stones 
rank dank herbage grew, up a broken flight of 
mildewed stone steps, across a hall, or ves- 
tibule, papered green, which smelt very mouldy 
and felt very damp, and so into a dismal saloon 
with an oak floor, laid in a pattern like a chess- 
board, and which was so highly polished that 
Lily slipped on her entrance, and was very near 
tumbling down. 

She was bidden to sit on a vast chintz-colored 
sofa, and remained there, frightened, and listen- 
ing to the harsh ticking of an ormolu-clock on 
the mantle-shelf. The ledy left her at the ex- 
piration of ten minutes, and Lily thought she 
could hear voices in an adjoining apartment. 
She remained on the sofa for another ten min- 
utes, and then she heard a door bang violently. 
Through one of the tall windows (which reached 
almost to the ground) she saw the form of the 
handsome lady retreating across the court-yard. 
The shabby lad opened the door for her. She 
ascended the carriage. She was gone. Lily’s 
heart sank within her. She was now left Quite 
Alone indeed. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
LA PENSION MARCASSIN. 


Tue child’s hand was on the handle of the 
lock ; but it turned on the other side, and a per- 
son came in. 

She was tall and shapely, and had once been 
handsome; but she had bidden farewell to mid- 
dle age, and, without pleading guilty to immi- 
nent antiquity, would have had little chance, if 
arraigned, of averting a true bill. Of her good 
looks only enough was left to make her angry 
at the remembrance of having been comely. 
Her hands, attenuated and long-fingered though 
they were, retained their symmetry, and were 
dazzlingly white. But they were heartless-look- 
ing hands—cruel hands, more accustomed, if 
manual expression can be eloquent, to Zive buf- 
fets than to give charity. The nails looked as 
though they had been bitten, not pared. Her 
hair, iron, not silver gray, was disposed in plain 
bands beneath a rigid cap of pojnt lace if you 
will, but hard and spiky, as though it had been 
wrought out of some white metal. She was tall, 
very tall, and was draped in one long black silk 
dress, more like a pillow-case than a gown, fall- 
ing in few folds, and those stiff and angular. A 
great cross of dull gold was at her neck, and 
that was all the ornament she wore. Her voice 
was chilly and windy. The words came as 
though a door had been slightly opened, a 
draught of cold air let in, and then closed. 

‘*T am Mademoiselle Marcassin,” she said. 

She spoke in English, but with a foreign ac- 
cent, fainter and harder than that which marked 
the speech of the strange lady. Her words fell 
like drops of iced water upon Lily’s trembling 
heart. 

‘* Stand before me, here, in the light, so,” con- 
tinued Mademoiselle Marcassin. ‘‘ Listen to me 
With all your attention.” 

She placed her white thin hands on the child’s 
shoulders, turned her round, and dressed her up, 
in a military manner, by the window. Anon 
she drew aside a louvre shutter, and the whole 
daylight came in, white and almost blinding. 

‘*T wish you to see me very plainly,” she re- 
marked. ‘‘Lookin my eyes. Mark them well. 
Tell me if they look soft and yielding.” 

Lily did mark them. She was too frightened 
to say what she thought, but tg her mind those 
eyes were gray, hard, baleful, merciless. 

‘*T am your schoolmistress,” went on Madem- 
oiselle. ‘‘ You are sent here to be taught, and 
to be punished if you misconduct yourself. Here 
you will learn what discipline is. Silence!” Lily 
had no more idea of uttering a word than of 4 
dancing a gavotte, or setting the house on fire. 
‘The first lesson you are to learn must be to 
hold your tongue.” 

‘*This is the last time,” she pursued, “that I 
shall speak to you in English. You had bet@#r 
forget that I ever addressed you in that tongue. 
I shall address you in French when I think you 
have been long enough here to comprehend me, 
and if you do not understand you will be pun- 
ished. What do you know? I mean, what 
have you learned away there in England ?” 

With much blushing and faltering Lily went 
over the scant schedule of her book-learning, 
Mademoiselle Marcassin heard her in contempt- 
uous silence. 

‘As ignorant as a squirrel,” she resumed, 
when the child had done, ‘and, I dare say, 
quite as restless and troublesome. Here you 
will be taught as well as tamed. We can not 
begin too soon.” 

She rang a bell, and in a few minutes—passed 
by Lily in something closely approximating to 
breathless terror—a low tap came to the door, 
and alady, who looked, as to garb and demeanor, 
gold cross and all, a duplicate edition of Mad- 
emoiselle Marcassin, only she @as somewhat 
younger, shorter, and stouter, came into the 
room. 

‘*This,” said the lady superior of the estab- 
lishment, ‘is Mademoiselle Espréménil, the head 
governess. She will take you into the school- 
room and tell you your duties. In all things 
she is to be obeyed even as I am. Woe be to 
you if you are insubordinate. Now gc.” 

And without another word she turned on her 
heel and disappeared. The lady addressed as 
Mademoiselle Espréméniftook Lily’s hand, and 
in equal silence led her away. 

They traversed the hall and another room, 
which was Mademoiselle Marcassin’s private salle 
a manger. Lily noticed that all this part of the 
house, though it was bare and comfortless, was 








very stately and polished, and had a curious per- 
vading odor of cold stones—for cold stones have 
an odor—and beeswax. But when the head 
governess pushed aside a green baize door, and 
they crossed a high walled graveled play-ground, 
they entered upon quite another region. 

Every thing was barer, every thing more com- 
fortless; every thing, moreover, h squalid, 
frowning, prison-like aspect. From the momént 
Lily entered that house to the moment she left 
it she could not divest herself of the notion that 
she had done something, that she had committed 
some crime, and that she was in tribulation for 
it, under the especial auspices of Mademoiselle 
Marcassin and her subordinates. 

There might have been twenty girls, between 
the ages of ten and fifteen, in the first white- 
washed school-room they entered. It was a 
frightful looking room; its sepulchral whiteness 
relieved only by the dingy black of the transverse 
desks, a big black stove in one corner, from 
which a blacker pipe crawled along the ceiling 
like a s€rpent, and a black board supported by a 
double frame—a kind of elphantine easel. 

All these girls looked as though they had 
done something, and were much disturbed ig 
their minds in consequence. The teachers, how- 
ever, of whom there were two present, seemed 
to be of a contrary opinion, and to hold that 
they had done nothing, and did not mean to do 
any thing, at least®of what was-good. For 
which reason they continuously girded at the 
twenty pupils. - 

“The first class,” remarked Mademoiselle Es- 
préménil, dryly, to Lily, as she marched her 
through. She made the observation in a tone 
similar to that which a female turnkey might 
use in pointing out the refractory ward. 

A girl with a merry face and wavy black hair 
could not resist the temptation, as Lily passed 
her, of pulling slyly at her dress, and making 
(in perfect good-nature, be it understood) a face 
at her. But the quick eye of the head govern- 
ess caught the grimace in transit, and she was 
down on the merry one in a moment, like Thor's 
hammer. 

‘*Five bad points for Mademoiselle Mary- 
gold,” she exclaimed; and then, turning to the 
culprit, continued, ‘‘ you are becoming a Roths- 
child in bad points. Beware of the day of 
reckoning.” 

Mademoiselle Marygold set up a whimper, as 
& governess—whose profile was so like a hatch- 
et, that, when she bent over the girls at their 
writing lessons, they were apt to feel the backs 
of their necks to make sure that they were safe 
on their shoulders—chalked five crosses agai 
the Marygoldian name on the black board. She 
had a tremendous balance of black marks al- 
ready in her disfavor. 

‘* The second class room,” said the head gov- 
erness, as they entered another apartment, some- 
what smaller than the first, but holding an equal 
number of scholars. ; 

None of the girls ventured beyond a quick and 
furtive moment of looking up as the two passed 
through. At the door was a young lady aged 
apparently about eleven, with a very dirty face, 
the result of her having rubbed her countenance 
with inky hands, and the carbon therein having 
mingled with the tears which streamed from her 
eyes. This young lady was on her knees in a 
corner by the door; and very uncomfortable in 
that attitude she seemed to be. There was rea- 
son enough for it, as she was kneeling on a 
square wooden ruler, the sharpest edge upward, 
specially provided for the mortification of her 
flesh. And, furthermore, the young lady’s head 
was decorated with an enormous fool’s cap of 
gray paper, decorated at either side by lengthy 
bows or ears of black crape, and which gave the 
ag little thing somewhat of the appearance of 

fr. Punch in half mourning. 

‘* Again!” said the head governess, regarding 
this forlorn little personage with severe disdain. 
‘* Again, Mélaine! Thou goest the way for the 
Prix Monthyon, truly. A pretty Rosiére, my 
faith! She is in penitence,” she continued, turn- 
ing to Lily. ‘* She passes half her time in abject 
degradation.” 

Here a fresh burst of sobs came from the un- 
happy Mélaine, whose face, as it could not be 
much blacker, became absolutely fairer for the 
outbreak ; for the tears traced little white chan- 
nels for themselves on her cheeks till she scum- 
bled them all together in a muddy neutral tint. 
They left this luckless Niobe, and went into an- 
other school-room. 

’ It was the largest of all, and there were per- 
haps forty pupils in it. But they were all very 
little girls—none of them older, and many youn- 
ger, than Lily. Likewise there were no desks 
in this room, save those which served as rostra 
for the governesses. And the forms on which 
the children sat were slightly raised one above 
the other in a kind of amphitheatre. 

‘This is the third class, and you belong to 
it,” said Mademoiselle Espréménil, with a slight 
yawn, as. though tired of officiating as mistress 
of the ceremonies to this very insignificant guest. 
“ Mademoiselle Hudault, here is a little one to 
be put sur le banc des petites. Her name is— 
my faith! Madame forgot to tell me her name, 
but you will know it in good time.” 

This she said in French to the teacher. She 
continued in indifferent English to the child, 

‘* What your name of baptism, eh?” 

‘*Lily — Lily Floris, ma’am,” answered the 

d, 


“*, ask you for your name of baptism, not 
our name of family,” interposed Mademoiselle 
Hxpréménl, sharply. ‘There are half a dozen 
ilies in the school,” she added to her coadju- 
tor, ‘‘and three in this class. That will never 
do. Never mind, Madame will find some other 
name to her. Elle n’est pas grand’ chose—she 
is not of much account—I fancy.” And she 
nodded to Mademoiselle Hudault, and retired, 
leaving Lily trembling in the middle of the class. 
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Mademoiselle Hudault was not ill-natared, but | Marygold, in contemptuous ment of | am always getting into scrapes. I can’t help it. | salad-beds as if he were himself « pig, for in the 
she was overworked. Her eyes could not be ev- | the potage, ‘‘That’s what we're fed upon at the | I’m merry, and it won't do to be merry here. | garden he would go down on all fours, and grub 


where, consequentl child who was near- 
pe her, and on my yes most frequently 
lighted, had, habitually, rather a bad time of it ; 
she was the scape-goat, and suffered for the sins 
of the rest of the — a The forty were cer- 
tainly enough to try the patience of Mademoi- 
selle, or of any other mortal woman. Some of 
them were always going to sleep, and had to be 
shouted up into wakefulness. Others, who were 
day children, would creep on all fours to the 
corner where the baskets containing their din- 
ners were deposited, abstract hunks of bread, 
bunches of grapes, or morsels of cold charcu- 
terie—generally strong in the porcine element— 
and essay to munch surreptitiously behind their 
books or slates. Then detection followed, and 
there was a disturbance, and the contraband 
provisions were seized, and Mademoiselle Hu- 
dault would threaten to confiscate “la totalité,” 
er to put the whole of the class “ en pénitence.” 
Add to this the fact that the majority of the pu- 
pils who had lessons to get by heart were in the 
habit of repeating their tasks to themselves in a 
mondtonous drone; that when a band of small 
disciples was called up for “ repetition,” there 
was sure to be a book lost, or a in an es- 
sential part torn out; that Julie was always 
making complaints against Amanda for pinch- 
ing her, and that the bitter lamentations of Eu- 
Jalie in v2 oF) of Hortense having crammed 
her left ear full of slate pencil, were well-nigh 
incessant; that the atmosphere of the class-room 
was close almost to stifling point, and the odor 
exceedingly unpleasant ; and that Mademoiselle 
Hudault’s sole assistant in teaching and man- 
aging the forty girls was a depressed young per- 
son of sixteen, who was a little deaf, and some- 
what lame, and was understood to be maintain- 
ed out of charity by Mademoiselle Marcassin, 
and it may be judged how far the mistress of 
the class was overworked, and that her nightly 
couch was not a bed of roses. 

Mademoiselle Hudault, who spoke no English, 
made signs to Lily to sit at the extremity of the 
form nearest her, and there the child crouched 
in half-listless, half-alarmed quiescence. The 
strange noise confused her, the heavy, drowsy 
smell sickened her. She was very tired and 
shaken by her journey; she had eaten nothing 
since the morning; the classeroom began to swim 
round; then all faded into a murky haze, and 
she fell into a trance that was half sleeping and 
half swooning. 

She revived to find herself in a little pallet- 
bed, in a long, low, hospital-like room, with 
whitewashed walls. On either side, as far as 
the eye could reach, were more pallets, and over 
against her, stretched in interminable perspec- 
tive, a corresponding line of white, ghastly-look- 
ing couches, 

There was somebody at her pillow. It was 
the merry young lady with the wavy black hair, 
who had pulled her dress and made a face at 
her, and who had been apostrophized as Mad- 
emoiselle, Marygold. No sooner did Lily open 
her eyes than this young lady proceeded to kiss 
her on both cheeks with great heartiness, bid- 
ding her (to Lily’s delight), in English, lie still 
for a dear, and 5 would sogn be well. 

‘¢ You're English and I’m English,” quoth the 
merry young lady, who spoke with-extreme ra- 
pidity, as if to make up for lost time, and com- 
pensate for the many hours during which she 
was compelled to hold her tongue. ‘And Ma- 
dame (that’s Mademoiselle Marcassin), but we 
call her Madame, although she’s never been mar- 
ried, to distinguish her from the rest of the gov- 
ernesses, who are all old frumps, and Mademoi- 
selles of course We're both English; and as 
you can’t speak a word of French yet, Madame 
says I’m to take care of you, and tell you things, 
and sit by your side in the third class till you're 
able to get on by yourself. And oh! what fun 
to be in the third class, and I’m going on for 
fifteen, and I shall escape that horrible first 
class, with Mademoiselle Glacgon —icicle’s her 
name, and icicle’s her nature—and Ma’mselle 
Espréménil—we call her the hippopotamus— 
bothering us all day long, to say nothing of 
Madame; and when she comes in there’s always 
a blow up. And now tell me all about yourself, 
my little darling. I'm seven years than 
you; but we're the only two English in 
this jail of a place—and it és a jail, and worse 
than a jail—and we must be great cronies.” 

Here Miss ld paused, less, it is to be 
apprehended, for want of matter than for want 
of breath. Lily’s answer had to be given very 
slowly and very feebly, and its tenor was mainly 
confined to an inquiry as to how she came there, 
in broad daylight, and in that bed. 

“You weren’t very well, and dozed off like ; 
and you couldn’t understand when Ma’mselle 
Hodault told you to wake and that she’d 
box your ears if you didn’t; Madame don’t al- 
low it, but Ma’mselle can’t help her temper some- 
times; she’s not such a cross old thing as the 
others, but she’s always in a hurry, and that 
makes her hasty; then one of the girls 
reminded Ma'mselle that you couldn't speak 
French, and another said-you were ill, and then 
. they threw some ihren pre. (out of one of 
the day-girls’ bottles) over your face, and you 
didn’t wake up; and so, as you couldn’t walk, 
you were carried up to this bedroom, which is 
Dormitory Number and the doctor came 
and said you would do very nicely after you had 
had some sleep and some soup, and I’m to sleep 
next to you; and, upon my word, here comes 
Annette with the soup, and it’s as nasty as ever, 
I do declare !” 

The of soup which a bony female 
servant, with a tall white cap, and a yellow silk 
handkerchief crossed over her breast, brought to 
the bedside was certainly not nice. It was very 
hot and thick, but it had a sour smell. 

“Beans, cabbages, and tallow,” remarked Miss 





Pension Marcassin, with cold boiled horse and 
vinegar-and-water to make up. You'd better 
eat it. Nt eating your soup is called rebellion 
here. Madame says that Atheists and Voltair- 
eans alone refuse to eat their soup. What, can’t 

‘ou eat it? Well, it must be swallowed some- 

ow, and to keep things quiet and comfortable 
I'll eat it myself.” 

The which she presently proceedefl to do, swal- 
lowing the nauseous compound in great gulps: 
not assuredly through greediness, for she made 
many wry faces as she ate, but apparently fear- 
ful lest some emissary of authority should dis- 
cover her in the act. Annette, the gaunt serv- 
ant, looked on in silence, and seemingly not in 
disapproval. She was not the cook, «nd she 
knew how very nasty the soup was. Nay, when 
Miss Marygold had carefully scraped up the last 
spoonful and returned the plate to her, Annette 
produced from the pocket of her capacious apron 
two slices of bread, pressed close together upon 

intermediate layer of plum jam. This dulcet 
sandwich, she ex by signs, was to be eaten 
by Lily, and, indeed, the child needed but little 
persuasion, for, though her gorge rose at the 
soup, she was half famished with hunger. 

“ Annette’s a good sort,” went on Miss Mary- 
gold, when the gaunt servant, with a grin of 
satisfaction at Lily’s returning appetite, had de- 
parted, ‘‘and never tells tales. We should be 
half starved if it wasn’t for the bread-and-jam, 
for not half of us can eat the nasty messes they 
serve up in the refectory. I think the girls who 
have got money pay her to bring ’em nice things, 
and then she’s a kind-hearted soul, and gives 
away out of her profits to the poor ones and the 
little ones.” 

Lily said that it was very kind of Annette, and 
emboldened by the kind merry face of her com- 
panion, ventured to ask if it would soon be tea- 
time ? 

*¢Tea-time!” echoed Miss Marygold. ‘‘ Bless 
you my pet. You'll never see any tea here. 

y, only princesses and duchesses drink tea in 
Paris. Ma'meelle Marcassin has tea once a 
month, when the Abbé Prudhomme comes to 
catechise the girls, and prepare them for their 
first communion. Are you a Catholic, dear? 
I'm not, and Ma’mselle Espréménil says I'm a 
heretic, and Ma’mselle Glagon says that out of 
the pale of the Church there is no salvation, and 
the girls tease my life out, because I don’t cross 
myself, and don’t believe in purgatory ; and when 
madame has tea, Annette says she makes it with 
boiling orange-flower water, and puts rum into 
it, and honey, and barley-sugar, and chocolate 
drops, and all kinds of nastythings. Tea! You'd 
better forget all about tea. We have hot milk 
and bread in the morning at eight, and*vegeta- 
bles, cheese, and wine (that’s the vinegar-and- 
water I mean), at twelve; that’s called break- 
fast number two; and at five o’clock—it’s just 
half past now, and the clock was striking when 
Annette brought you the soup—we have that 
horrible stuff you couldn’t eat, or another soup 
that’s worse, and some meat that’s either half 
raw or half burnt, and potatoes messed up in all 
kinds of funny ways, and some salad that’s never 
fresh, and that’s all till the next morning. Tea! 
Not if Madame knows it.” 

Miss Marygold paused again for respiration. 
Her lungs replenished with a fresh supply of 
oxygen, she informed Lily (who lay very quiet- 
ly in her bed, soothed though fatigued, and with 
a smiling face upturned toward her companion) 
that her name was Mary Marygold, for shortness 
called Polly ; but that the diminutive in question 
was only made use of in England, and that here 
Mary Marygold being considered tautological, 
and there being many Marie-Jeannes, Maric- 
Claudes, Marie-Frangoises, and Marie-Louises 
in the school, she was customarily addressed as 
Mary-Gold, as though the one-half were her 
Christian name, and the other her patronymic. 

** And a poor neglected Marygold I am,” she 
continued, shaking her wavy hair. ‘‘ My father 
was a rich man. He had a beautiful large book- 
seller’s shop at Exeter, down in Devonshire, you 
know; but he failed in business. He was what 
you call bankrupt, though he paid fourteen-and- 
sixpence in the pound. And then we came over 
here; I and pa, and my little brother Joey. And 
Joey died in the cholera year, ever so long 
ago. And he’s buried in the Fosse Commune, 
the poor people’s grave at the Montmartre Cem- 
e 


tery. 
**All pa’s-money was gone,” she went on,, 
wiping her eyes. ‘‘ He got work as a printer in 
the office where they print the English newspa- 
t— Galignani’s p~ 6 seed they call it. But 
e couldn’t keep it, through his eyesight being 
so bad. And now he’s a kind of parish clerk 
to an English chapel in the Champs Elysées, 
where you and I will go on Sundays, my dar- 
ling ; and he picks up a little by interpreting, and 
showing the museums and places to English 
travelers stopping at the hotels Poor dear pa, 
he has a hard job to get along! He placed me 
here at school as an articled pupil at three hun- 
dred francs a year, and it’s as much as ever he 
can do to pay it; but I learn as much as ever I 
can, and I’ve been here two years and a half, 
and when my time’s out, which will be in an- 
other eighteen months, I shall get a situation as 
and pa, and we shall be very 
Dear old pa! I don't 
badly I'm treated here, for it would 
make him fret, and he’d quarrel with Madame, 
or take me aways and I don’t know half enough 
even to be a nursery governess, and it would 
= dreadful thing.” 
Again she took breath. 
“You see,” she resumed, “I try to learn as 
much as ever I can, and they do certainly teach 
you a lot of things here, an is awfully 


clever. They say that she was a nun, years ago, 
and broke her vows at the Revolution. But I 





If you want to get on, yon must be grievous. I 
can’t be grievous, and I’m continually in trouble. 
If it wasn’t that I was wanted just now to take 
care of you, I ought to be in soli confinement 
on bread-and-water for two days, for having got 
a hundred bad marks in the course of two years. 
Those I got for pulling your dress just made up 
my hundred. I’m always in arrear with half a 
dozen tasks, always in disgrace. I’m too big to 
ybe put en pénitence with the fool’s cap on; but 
I’m had up almost every day to Madame’s cab- 
inet to be scolded out of my wits. I tell you, my 
dear, Madame’s tongue hurts much worse than 
a ruler over your knuckles. Oh! I’m a most 
unhappy Marygold!” 

And so she went rambling on, only too de- 
lighted to find a listener who could understand 
the gist of her complaints. 

“And you, dear,” she suddenly said, “‘who 
sent you here? Your papa?” 

‘*T don’t know any thing about my papa,” re- 
turned poor Lily. ‘*They could never tell me 
any thing about him at . Bunnycastle’s. I 
think he must be dead, and in heaven. I am 
Quite Alone.” 

So she was, God help-her! 

“And yourmamma? You must have a mam- 
ma, you know, or perhaps you are an orphan. 
There are four girls here who are orphans.” 

‘**T’m sure I don’t know,” little Lily respond- 
ed, shaking her head dubiously. ‘‘The lady 
who brought me here said she was my mamma, 
but she was unkind to me, and frightened me. 
You oughtn’t to be frightened of your mam- 
ma ” 


**Oh, I don’t know that,” interrupted the 
Marygold. ‘‘I used to be, dreadfully.” 

**’'Was she unkind, then?” 

**No!” returned the girl, compressing her lips 
as though she had a great deal to say that was 
disagreeable, but was wishful to reveal only so 
much as was absolutely necessary. ‘‘She was 
worse than unkind. She drank, and was the 
ruin of poor pa. Don’t talk any more about her. 
She’s dead, and pa forgave her, as he, poor dear, 
hopes to be forgiven. Not that my pa’s done 
any thing to be forgiven for. He’s the best of 
men. But we're all sinners, you know, dear. 
And now—oh good gracious me! you mustn’t 
talk any more, for I've got two pages of the Mo- 
rale en Action about that stupid old Monsieur 
de Montesquicu and the Marseilles boatman— 
it’s a horrible book, and I don’t believe a word 
of it—to learn by heart before bedtime. Tak- 
ing care of you isn’t to save me altogether, you 
see. ” 


She turned to a much dog’s-eared edition of 
the interesting work she had mentioned ; but her 
assiduity in “ye oe! soon came to an end. 

“No papa! No mamma that you're certain 
about!” she repeated, with “a perplexed look. 
‘* Why, my poor dear little innocent darling you 
must be quite alone in the world.” 

‘¢Indeed I am,” said poor Lily. She did not 
sigh. Children seldom sigh. Suspiration is an 
accomplishment to be learned, like courtesying. 
But her voice trembled as she spoke. 

‘* Never mind, dear,” the Marygold continued, 
pressing the child’s hand. ‘‘We must make the 
best of it. You must belong to somebody, to 
have been sent here at all. Do you know o Fg 
er you are to be brought up as a governess ?” 

No; Lily had not the slightest idea on that 
topic. As yet, she had not fathomed the possi- 
bility of any body being ‘‘ brought up” to the pro- 
fession of tuition. She had a dim notion that 
governesses grew, or came at once to maturity, 
with black silk dresses and sour looks. 

‘Tt seems to me,” remarked the Marygold, 
‘‘that there are a great deal too many governess- 
es in the world. I forget how many ares of 
millions of people the geography says there are 
on the earth; but, as far as I have seen, all the 
old girls seem to be governesses, and all the 
young girls are being brought up to be govern- 
esses. me turns ’em out here by the dozen, 
like cakes. Where the children are to come from 
that we are all to teach I’m sure J don’t know.” 

Not much progress was made in the study of 
M. de Montesquieu’s transactions with the Mar- 
seilles boatman. The girl went prattling on to 
the child, and telling her she must call her Polly, 
and that she, Polly, would call her Lily, and that 
they would be as happy as the arrangements of 
the establishment and the severity of Madame 
would permit. And then it grew dusk, and at 
about nine o’clock, when forty girls came troop- 
ing silently to bed in Dormitory Number Three, 
Lily fell off into sound and refreshing slumber. 





BOYS RUN WILD. 


Tue nearest approach to a wild boy, says Mr. 
Burnet Taylor, was to be found in Germany, after 
the desolating spirit of Napoleon had breathed over 
the land. The countries ravaged by his armies ‘fell 
into utter misery. Children without parents and 
friends, destitute and homeless, were quite common 
in Germany. Several of them were brought to the 
shelter of Count von der Reche’s asylum at Over- 
dyke, and two of these had fallen more nearly into 
the condition of wild animals, were more nearly 
beast children, than any others of whom there is 


ter.” He had also a large vocabulary of frightful 
curses. He had been set to keep a peasant’s swine, 
liad lived with them, and been shut up with them 
at night. Scantily fed, he used to suck the milch 
sow, and eat with the little pigs. When first re- 
ceived at Overdyke he had to be kept out of the 





among the growing vegetables with his projecting 
teeth. He retained also a brotherly regard for the 
whole race of pigs, and understood them so well 
that they would let him ride upon their backs, His 
pleasantest memories were incidents of his life 
among them asa child. This Clemens, who had a 
narrow head and a low forehead, was of imperfect 
intellect, though not an idiot. Given to laughter, 
and open to kindness, he was liable also to uncon- 
trollable fits of passion. Once, when he had tried 
to murder his benefactor with a woodcutter’s axe 
that he held in his hand, he was carried away 
laughing to confinement. 

The other wild boy at the Overdyke asylum had 
learned to live as the beasts of the forest, only 
prowling about villages of nights to steal food. He 
climbed trees for eggs and birds, that he ate raw, 
and had extraordinary knowledge of birds and their 
habits. To each that he knew he gave a name of 
its own, and it is said that the birds seemed to reo- 
ognize the names he whistled after them, 

Sir William Sleeman, in his narrative of a jour- 
ney through the kingdom of Oude, gives a very 
curious account of a boy, said to have been taken 
when running on all fours with a she wolf and her 
three cubs. They were all seen coming down to 
the river to drink when the boy was caught. The 
wolves, left to themselves, are numerous among 
the ravines which run down to the banks of the 
Goomtee River. They are wolf for the 
Hindoo belief, that a drop of wolf's blood spilled 


within the bounds of any village dooms the village . 


to destruction, acts more powerfully for wolf pro- 
tection than a game law. The vagrants, with whom 
no conscience pleads for the protection of the wolves, 
are said to divide spoil with them after this fashion : 
Very young children go about with costly orna- 
ments upon them. Wolves carry off and eat the 
children, but reject the ornaments among their ref- 
use, and for the chance of finding these, the va- 
grants patronize the wolves, and are on visiting 
terms with them. 

Getting more apocryphal as it proceeds, the na- 
tive account of the habits of wolves goes on to say 
that a he wolf always eats the children he gets, and 
80 does a she wolf, except when she is suckling; in 
that case she rears with her own young the stolen 
baby. Now as to the particular boy whom Sir 
William Sleeman found at Sultanpoor, and who was 
said to have been caught when trotting down on all 
fours with the wolf foster-mother, and his three 
cubs of foster-brothers, to the river todrink. When 
first caught he had to be tied that he might not 
run off into holes and dens. He ran away from 
adults, but ran at children, snarling like a dog, to 
bite them. He ate his meat raw, dog fashion, using 
his hands as forepaws ; would let a dog share with 
him, but snarled if aman came near. The boy was 
sent to Captain Nicholetts, commanding the First 
Oude Local Infantry, with whom he became tamer ; 
but he growled when teased, ran to his food on all 
fours, and ate whatever was thrown to him, pre- 
ferring raw meat and bones to gnaw. He could 
eat half a lamb at a time, drink a pitcher of batter- 
milk without drawing breath, and would pick up 
and eat earth and small stones. He delighted in 
food, but he detested clothing. In cold weather 
they gave him a quilt, but he tore it up and ate it 
bit by bit with his bread. This boy was of repuls- 
ive aspect; he shunned human society, preferring 
that of dogs, but when his favorite, a pariah dog 
that came and helped him off with his dinners, was 
shot because he was depriving the young foundling 
of his food, the boy showed no concern whatever at 
his loss. This “‘ beast child,” who was supposed to 
have been taken from the she wolf at nine or ten 
years old, lived three years among men, signifying 
wants by a few signs—when hungry he pointed to 
his mouth—and was never known to speak till a 
few minutes before his death, when he put his hand 
to his head and said it ached, asked for some water, 
drank it, and then died. These few words spoken 
before death might have been the retarn of an old 
childish impression. 

Another of Sir Williant’s stories is of a boy said 
to have been carried off by a wolf when three years 
old, and while his parents were working in the fields 
at Chupra, Six years afterward he was caught 
when going down (o the river with three wolf cubs, 
and recognized by a birth-mark, as well as by the 


scar of a scald and the marks of the wolf's teeth in- 


his loins; for she had been seen to take bim and 
carry him off by his loins. This boy was alive at 
the time of Sir W. Sleeman’s visit. He could not 
articulate words, his knees and elbows were hard- 
ened with going on all fours. He followed his mo- 
ther about for what he could get, but at night he 
would make off to the jungle. He also liked his 
meat uncooked. The village boys threw frogs to 
him, and he ate them. When a bullock died and 
its skin was taken off, he would go and eat it like a 


village dog. 

The wmproved fact, in the case of both these idiot 
boys, who had been outcasts in the woods, is the 
wolf-nursing. The notion of wolf-rearing is com- 
monly attached in India to the outcast idiot chil- 
dren, who are sometimes found living, like the 
beasts, upon what garbage they can find, 

In Poland the same belief once gave to such un- 
happy children credit or discredit for having been 
reared among the bears. Of one such boy, caught 
two centuries ago in a bear hunt, it is said that he 


appeared to be eight or nine old, went on all 
fours, and ate greedily such as bears love— 
raw flesh, apples, and honey. He was taken to 


the king at Warsaw and baptized Joseph. With 
difficulty he was taught to walk upright. He never 
could learn Polish, but his views of life 
with an ursine growl. king gave him to a 
vice-chamberlain, who employed him to carry wood 
for his kitchen. He never lost his wildness, and 
sometimes escaped into the woods, where'the bears 
never molested him. 

Such stories are not more credible, though more 
honestly set forth, than that of the Irish boy ex- 
hibited at Amsterdam, as having been reared by a 
sheep, so that he ran upon ali fours, cropped graas, 
and bleated. 
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SHERMAN’S DEPARTMENT—ENGAGEMENT AT SNAKE CREEK GAP, GEORGIA.—From a Sxetcu BY THEoporeE R. Davis.—[SEE PAGE 355.] 


THE WAR IN GEORGIA. 


WE give on this page two illustrations of recent 
events in Georgia, sketched on the spot by our art- 
ist, THzoporE R. Davis. The capture of Dug 
Gap by General Grary's Division of Hooker's 
Corps was-an achievement worthy of the veterans 


who had already earned renown by their bravery at 
Mission Ridge. The assault was made on the 8th 
instant. Ridge after ridge was carried by the fear- 
less veterans, who climbed the perpendicular crags 
with steady feet, often crossing rocky gorges where 
a single false step would have been instantly fatal, 
and at last swept the enemy from the heights as so 


ie 


much chaff. Mr. Davis writes: ‘‘Captain Bart- 
LETTE, Commanding a storming party of the Thirty- 
third New Jersey, was killed on the last crest. The 
Thirty-third behaved with splendid valor. Our 
loss was 220 killed and wounded. Some of our 
troops, after they had actually climbed the last 
ridge to .the crest of the palisade formation, were 
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hurled from the top by the rebels, who, instead of 
taking them prisoners, preferred to mangle the brave 
boys among the rocks beneath. The place was de- 
fended by Srevenson’s Rebel Division. Colonel 
CarKk, of the 145th New York, was among those 
thrown from the top.” For an account of the en- 
gagement at Snake Creek Gap see news page. 
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SHERMAN’S DEPARTMENT—GENERAL GEARY’S ASSAULT ON DUG GAP, GEORGIA.—[From « Sxercu sx Tusopore R. Davus.] 
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WE give on this page a 
sketch of the engagement 
in Albemarle Sound, North 
Carolina, on the 5th inst., 
between the United States 


THE NAVAL FIGHT IN ALBEMARLE SOUND. 


THE STEAMSHIP “SASSACUS” RAMMING THE REBEL RAM “ALBEMARLE.” 





steamer Sassacus and the 





rebel ram Albemarle. Our 








correspondent on board the 





Sassacus, in sending the 








sketch, says: ‘‘No better 











opportunity than was here 





presented could have been 
desired for testing and de- 








ming with a wooden ship. 
The engagement may be 
briefly described as follows : 


“The Metdbassett (senior 
ship), being in advance, had 
eomme a circle of which 
the ram should be the centre, 
while we at a short distance 
followed in her wake. The 
Bombshell, a consort of the ram, was rendering him ev- 
ery assistance by a constant fire upon us; and though 
the design of running down the iron-clad was fully form- 
for a moment to the weaker vessel, and de- 
livered a fire which brought the flag down and the officers 
and crew to their fvet, frantically waving white handker- 
chiefs and shirts in token of surrender. Turning from the 
Bombeheil, and being then about three hundred yards dis- 
he ram, we started for him at full speed, strik- 

g him fair and square, careening him over so that the 
water swept his decks, receiving the raking fire from his 
guns, and pouring into him the contents of the whole of 
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APPEARANCE OF BOW AFTER THE BATTLE. 


our forward battery almost at the same moment. The 
instant he had perceived our int he endeavored to 
avoid us by putting on all steam and going ahead, so that 
after we struck his forward motion gradually laid us al- 
most alongside, our guns meeting his, muzzle to muzzle. 
‘* At this juncture a shot pierced our boiler, and in an 
instant every thing was enveloped in scalding steam, So 
dense was the cloud that objects were shrouded and invis- 
ible at the distance of a rod. The roar of our guns, the 
crack @ musketry, the screams of the scalded and dying 
now commingled to make the scene most appalling; yet 
in the midst of all our men stood firm, and, with a hero- 





REBEL RAM AT WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 





The Shot. 





See oSeeseaacs 
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® 
EXIT OF SHOT FROM BOILER. 


ism never surpassed, continued to pour a deadly fire of 
solid shot into his very ports, our riflemen coolly eating 
every chance to pick off the enemy at their stations, an 

our look-outs aloft throwing hand-grenades through his 
gratings, until, after twelve long minutes, our engines 
working upon a vacuum and beyond control, we slowly 
but defiantly drifted out of range. As we separated the 
muzzies of both his guns were seen to be broken off; yet 
for an hour the fire was continued upon him from the oth- 
er vessels of our fleet till the became too great, 
and, crest-fallen and defeated, he sought refuge in the riv- 
er from which he had so vauntingly sallied. Beyond the 
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« isplacement of our stem 
this ship was not injured 
by the collision, nor was 
she made to leak in the 














ae ‘e slightest degree. We 
°< s¢ struck at a speed of about 
of ; -< eleven knots, ‘We are 
e* 4 entirely satisfied as to 
oe the ramming qualities of 
ee e our ship.” 

ar REBEL RAM. 
+ Tue following ex- 
=£.2.5° a—  fract from a corre. 
2 spondent on the Unit- 
oa ed States ship William 
SP , — Badger, off Beaufort, 
<< Be North Carolina, ex- 
nhs plains the illustration 











ENTRANCE OF SHOT IN BOILER. 





on this page of the 
Reser Ram at Wu 
minatoy: ‘One ofthe 
rams that have been so 
long building at Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, by the rebels, to annihi- 
late the entire Yankee blockading squadron off 
that harbor, has lately made her ‘ first appearance’ 
among our vessels, but signally failed to go through 
with the modest part assigned her by the over- 
confident Confederates. She was compelled to re- 
treat inside the rebel fortifications, from behind 
which she takes an occasional peep at the ‘Lincum 
gun-boats’ in the distance, and makes a display of 
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three formidable horns, designed to tickle the ribs | manity, to stand idly by and witness such a sacri- 


our wooden vessels so very unpleasantly. If 
indertake another such ramp.ge the 

t is dece-mined to capture or destroy them. 
they have three rams in all. but we have a heavy 
force to oppose them. Probably few doses of 
9-inch Union pills dropped down the smoke-stack 
rate rather disastrously, and afford a few 
mo employment to the mechanics of Wilming- 
ton—if they should ever get back there. 

‘‘ We have at present on board this vessel (Badger) 
the officers, crew, and some passengers of the block- 
ade-runner Tristram Shandy, captured by the U. S. 
steamer Kansas on Sunday, the 15th May, with a 
cargo of cotton from Wilmington. They say the 
ram is fast aground in the harbor, and efforts to 
pull bave been unsuccessful.” 






may ope 












JOSEPH HOWARD, JUN. 


We give on page 365 a portrait, from a photo- 
graph by Mr. CHARLES H. Witutamsoy, Brooklyn, 
of Josern Howarn, Jun., whose name has been 
brought prominently before the country in connec- 
tion with the forged Proclamation which was last 
week palmed upon the public through the columns 
of two New York daily papers. The history of the 
case is already known, and it is only necessary to say 
here that Mr. Howarp’s action was in the last de- 
gree infamous and dishonorable. Mr. Howakrp is 
yet a young man, and has been connected for some 
years with the press, holding at the time he commit- 
ted the forgery which sent him to Fort Lafayette 
the position of city editor on a Brooklyn journal. 


IDOWED IN THE WILDS. 


IT is pow many years since I accompanied my 
husband, a missionary, into the interior of South- 
ern Atrica. At length we reached our station in 
Namaqua Land. When I saw the wild savages 
among whom our lot was cast my heart was ready 
to sink; but the goodness of our purpose upheld 
me; moreover. there was little time for fears, for a 
house must be built ére we could live in one, and a 
chapel be erected before we could commence our 
duties; and toiling with our own hands, aided by 
our guide and driver, who remained for a while to 
help us, we at length completed both. 

It was a jovful day when we first heard the little 
bell ring out over the kraals, summoning their in- 
mates to the chapel, at one end of which my hus- 
band was to instruct the men; while at the other 
I should try to instill into these rude wild women 
the womanly and wifely virtues; and though for a 
time these efforts were met by peals of laughter, 
and my husband's services were more frequently 
sought as a@ rain-maker or witch-finder than in any 
other capacity, vet ultimately our endeavors pre- 
vailed, and we won their respect and confidence, 
and, as we hoped, in one or two cases, something 
more. 

Thus passed nearly three years; and though to 
the world our life at that remote mission-station 
might seem desolate and dreary. it was in reality 
full of interest, and cheered by the daily increasing 
hope that we had planted the germs both of a re- 
ligion and civilization which would spread and bear 
much fruit. 

Such were our prospects, when one day we learn- 
ed that the great chief Luto, beneath whose protec- 
tion we lived, was taken ill, and we resolved to visit 
him; more especially as, like most missionaries, 
my husband possessed some medical skill. The 
chief's kraal was scarcely five miles from the sta- 
tion, and we started early. to avoid the heat of the 
tropical sun; but we had hardly traversed half the 
distance when a faint sound, as of rushing water, 
broke the intense stillness of the wilderness, in- 
creasing a3 we advanced, until it swelled into a suc- 
cession of wild cries and fearful shrieks. Ignorant 
whether this might not be the form of mourning for 
one so exalted as Luto, we hastened on, though, 
when we reached the spot, it was with difficulty we 
could force our way through the thick-belt of terri- 
fied-looking Caffres who were eagerly pressing for- 
ward to witness the scene within. 

At length we reached the front; but very differ- 
ent was the sight we looked on to what we had an- 
ticipated. On one side, stretched on a dingy mat, 
lay the mighty chief whose will was law over hun- 
dreds of miles and thouggnds of lives, his huge form 
writhing with neuralgic pains, and his stern-coun- 
tenance discolored by suffering.’ But his eyes glow- 
ed with rage as he exclaimed to us, with a doubly 
guttural intonation: ‘* I am bewitched—an evil-eye 
has been cast upon me. However,” he added, with 
set teeth, ‘*! am punishing him.” : 

Following the direction of the chief's outstretch- 
ed finger, our horrified and astonished eyes fell on 
the form of a Caffre bound hand and foot with withes, 
and pinioned to the ground; while two others, wear- 
ing the dirty feather-decorations of magicians, were 
busily engaged in breaking and spreading over the 
uncovered chest of the wretched man nests of the 
fierce red ant—those favorite instruments of Caffre 
torture—each fresh application of which drew forth 
a new burst of agony from the sufferer, and elicited 
another flash of triumph from the sick chief’s eyes. 

But mingled with our horror at the scene was the 
feeling that the victim of this fearful superstition 
must at once be rescued. It was obviously a diffi- 
cult task, for the prosecutor was likewise the judge, 
but it must aevertheless be achieved; and with all 
respect, in consideration of his sovereignty, but ea- 
gerly, earnestly, entreatingly, as if we had been 
petitioning for ovr own lives, we besought the chief 
to release his tribesman. The answer was an ab- 
rupt negative. But in such a case, and with those 
frightful cries ringing in our ears, we were not to 
be deterred; and more zealously, more anxiously 
than ever, and with many assurances that health 
and sickness were in a Higher Hand, we preferred 
our suit, 

At length, wearied of our importunit, the chief 
uttered the emphatic denial no Caffre ever rescinds, 
That door of hope was closed. But it was impossible 
for us, the servants of religion, civilization, and hu- 








| fice; and though well knowing he incurred much 


peril by braving the despot's will, my husband sprang 
to his feet, and snatching an ostrich-feather fan from 


| one of the chief's attendants, bounded with i@across 


the area, and pushing aside the conjurors, swept with 
a rapid hand the ants from the tortured man; then 
cutting the detaining withes, he assisted him to rise. 

So sudden and unexpected was this act that Luto 
and his great men seemed almost paralyzed by its 
temerity, while my heart trembled with fear as to 
its consequences. Another moment, and the chief 
recovered himself, and catching up an assagai, which 
lay beside him, ere I could interpose, hurled it, with 
a fierce Caffre denunciation, full at the devoted mis- 
sionary. 

To this hour I seem to hear the whir of the swift 
weapon, as its long slender shaft quivered through 
the air; to see the gleaming steel of the barbed head, 
as it entered the side of my beloved husband, and 
struck him down on the very spot from which he 
had just rescued an innocent victim. 

With a cry of anguish I rushed to his side, while 
the entire Caffre concourse was stirred by howls and 
deafening yells, whose meaning I did not seek to 
learn. My whole thoughts were with the husband 
moaning in, it might be, his death-agony, as I knelt 
beside him, and tore my dress in shreds to stanch 
the wounds through which his life seemed ebbing. 
Meanwhile, louder and higher swelled the tumult 
around me, until it broke on my sorrow with a ter- 
rible fear lest they were discussing the completion 
of their unfinished deed, which alone and friendless 
among that savage assembly I was impotent to re- 
sist. At length a step approached me, and invol- 
untarily I clasped my beloved one closer, as if that 
could avert his fate. 

But the voice which addressed me was a friendly 
one—that of Keemer, the most promising of our lit- 
tle flock ; and he came with a hard-wrung permis- 
sion from the chief to be w my wounded husband 
back to the station, to wi ich was added an impera- 
tive command to return without delay to our own 
country, and no longer trouble his. A few other 
friendly Caffres followed, and between them the mis- 
sionary was borne carefully home. That night, how- 
ever, he died. 

The Caffres raised a lofty cairn of stones, which 
formed at once my husband's tomb and his security 
from the wandering beasts of prey; but ere it was 
finished a message reached me from the chief. ‘‘ By 
the Caffre law,” he sent word, ** the widow and chil- 
dren of a slain man become the property of bis con- 
queror, therefore my child and I were his. But he 
would be merciful to me; and if I and mine left his 
territory at once we might go free.” 

I had neither wagon nor oxen for our transport, 
and at first it seemed that I must take my little one 
in my arms, and go forth alone to encounter the 
chances of the wilderness. But my faithful Keemer 
did not desert me in this strait. The only pack-ox 
he possessed was devoted to my service, and he him- 
self undertook to be my protector and guide, though, 
as he had never before traveled that way, he must 
shape his course by the passage of the sun across the 
heavens, and the flow of the rivers toward the sea. 
At early dawn we mounted our pack-ox, and hast- 
ened on our unknown way, over wild hills and down 
precipitous passes, where a single false step would 
have been destruction; through thick, thorny jun- 
gles, which tore us as we passed; and across vast 
plains of burning sand, where there was neither tree 
to shelter us from the fiery sun-rays, nor water to 
relieve our consuming thirst ; hurrying on, regard- 
less of hunger, and heat, and weariness, until dark- 
ness brought our arduous day’s journey to a close. 

We had crossed about half of Caffreland when, 
one night, the ox on which my child and I had 
hitherto ridden broke his halter, and wandering over 
the flat was killed by a hyena. This was a serious 
disaster, and Keemer was greatly troubled at the 
thought that, having no means of purchasing an- 
other, I must henceforth travel on foot. But I had 
suffered too many great afflictions to have much care 
for small ones; and taking up the sheep-skin and 
blanket, which had formed alike our saddle and bed, 
I trod diligently on beside the faithful Caffre, who, 
in addition to his wallet and arms, bore my little son 
upon his shoulder. 

But though I did my best, it soon appeared our 
progress was reduced one half; and so weary did I 
grow with this unusual exertion, that more than 
once we were compelled to halt for a half-day’s rest. 
On one of these occasions we bad camped beside a 
large v/y, or pond. The day was intensely hot and 
breezeless, and we had retreated to the deepest shade 
of an aged mimosa, when suddenly we perceived an 
extended cloud-bank showing darkly against the 
bright-blue horizon. Something in the cloud’s as- 
pect made us watch its coming, as, advancing rapid- 
ly, as if borne on a strong wind, it swept along the 
brilliant sky, spreading and lowering as it proceeded, 
until it covered half the heavens with inky black- 
ness, and seemed ready to burst upon the land in a 
furious tempest. When it reached the zenith it 
began rapidly to descend, emitting a strange crack- 
ling sound; and in another minute, to our infinite 
astonishment and consternation, like a great hail- 
storm, a vast swarm of locusts came rushinf down 
—whirling, whizzing, and tumbling around us, in a 
blinding and bewildering mass, until they lay three 
or feur thick upon the ground. 

Not a spot remained uncovered by them. Far 
as the eye could reach across the level prairie no- 
thing was visible but the shimmering gleam of the 
russet brown and green armor of the aerial legions, 
as they battled fiercely, and ate voraciously every 
bud, and leaf, and blade of grass. Nothing es- 
caped them. Even the arums on the borders of 
the pond, and the blue and white lotus flowers float- 
ing on its surface, were hidden beneath their strug- 
gling clusters, while the feathery foliage above our 
a drooped and trembled under the universal 

oe. 

Small as were the ravagers, it was a fearful sight ; 
and yet more appalling was that which met our eyes 
scarcely an hour after, when the living cloud rose 
to seek fresh pastures, and we looked on the deso- 
lation it had left behind—the denuded shrubs, the 





skeleton-like treea, and the long stretches of bare 
brown earth, which tha: morning had been green 
and ylowing with verdure and flowers. 

If any thing could have increased our horror at 
the scene it was the knowledge that our path lay 
through this new-made desert, and that, however 
far it might extend, we could in no way escape it, 
since the same dire destroyer had passed both east 
and west; while at the same time we knew that 
its kraals would immediately be forsaken, and its 
game would flee where pasture could be found, and 
that consequently no food would be obtainable. 
The only course open to us was to press on indefat- 
igably, and trust to Providence to bring us to the 
fertile country ere it should be too late. 

Could we escape the desert there might be hope ; 
and making an almost superhuman effort, for my 
child’s sake, I again struggled on, urged to the ut- 
termost by the low wailing cries which now and 
then broke from my suffering treasure. At length 
even maternal love could strive no longer, and in 
utter exhaustion, and, as it seemed, sick unto death, 
I sank upon the ground, with scarcely strength left 
to entreat my sorrowful companion to leave me to 
my inevitable fate, and endeavor to save my child. 

It seemed as if the little creature understood me, 
for he stretched out his wasted arms, and a few 
tears rolled down the infant cheeks, withered and 
aged by suffering ; and as Keemer laid him by my 
side I felt with a pang that his short race was run, 
and that he too was about to tread the dark jour- 
ney. By an effort I gathered him in my feeble 
arms. My last tie to earth seemed broken; and 
trying to forget the fierce pains of that miserable 
desert death, I prayerfully awaited its coming. At 
length my little one’s moans and my own intoler- 
able agony announced his hour and mine alike had 
come, and with, as I believed, my expiring breath, 
I murmured for him and me the same words of 
faith and hope I had so lately repeated beside the 
grave of the beloved husband we were now about 
to join. 

For the hundred thousandth time was the axiom 
verified that man's extremity is God’s opportunity ; 
for when hope was past and life was almost gone 
helpcame. A trader northward bound into Caffre- 
land, coming to the devastated district, had left his 
wagon on its edge some twenty miles distant, and 
traveling on with a Hottentot attendant to discover 
its extent, had providentially encountered us just 
in time to save our lives by the provisions he car- 
ried with him. Every kindness was lavished on 
us by this good Samaritan; and as soon as we were 
equal to the journey his wagon returned with us to 
the colony, where Keemer accompanied us, and 
where he has ever since remained, valued by me 
as the friend of my greatest need, and generally 
respected as a most efficient teacher of the Caffres 
within the colony. But neither time nor resigna- 
tion can soften the harrowing remembrance of the 
sorrows and sufferings attending my widowhood in 
the wilds. ‘ 





MELTED. 


“Love him? Ofcourse not. Marry him? I 
should as soon think of marrying the King of the 
Cannibal Islands or any other grand seignior. No, 
my dear Dora Deane, your friend St. George End- 
low (I wonder where he got his name) hasn't any 
designs on me, nor I on him.” 

* Fie, Constance, to call St. George Endlow King 
of the Cannibal Islands! He's the very handsom- 
est man of my acquaintance.” 

‘*Precisely, and of mine—an exquisite of the 
first water—the prince of dandies.” 

‘* He's not a dandy, Constance. I don't believe 
you think so either. St. George a dandy! He 
can’t help being handsome any more than Con- 
stance Sutherland can. But dandy! You'll find 
he is not that, Miss Constance.” 

“Shall I? Idoubt it. I've no interestin the 
matter, I'm sure; but I never saw a handsome man 
yet that wasn't a dandy to his very heart’s core.” 

“Poor Endlow! I see it is all over with him so 
far as you are concerned. You're a very prejudiced 
personage, Constance Sutherland.” 

Dora Deane whirled away in a waltz on some- 
body’s arm, and Constance Sutherland remained, 
half hidden by the drooped curtains of the window 
at which she sat. 

‘“*Proud, unapproachable, and peerless!”’ was 
what the world said of Constance, queen in right 
of her beauty of all the gay circles which she fre- 
quented ; but @ somewhat scornful queen, since she 
seemed utterly careless of the homage she received, 
and rarely melted enough from her hauteur to be 
conversational, except with a select few. A beau- 
tiful proud girl, more prejudiced and vain than she 
suspected herself, a great deal; but a woman with 
a heart and an intellect, a woman worth winning, 
a woman who only needed melting to make her half 
divine, if human creatures can be so, and in Love’s 
vocabulary the possibility is certainly much talk- 
ed of. 

Just outside the window at which Constance sat, 
and hidden from her view by an immense flowering 
shrub that stood there, sat during the whole of the 
preceding conversation St. George Endlow. Ac- 
cident had placed him there at first, and a very 
natural feeling had made him shrink from chang- 
ing his position afterward, lest Constance should 
see him and know that he bad heard her ungracious 
comments upon himself. Besides, he said to him- 
self bitterly, being a dandy he had a right to know 
it, even under such questionable circumstances as 
these. He was sitting there still, unable to quit his 
post for fear of Constance seeing him, when a gen- 
tleman, Constance’s brother, joined her, and he had 
the pleasure of hearing himself under discussion 
again, somewhat to this effect: 

“‘ Mr. Endlow turned soldier—it must be a mis- 
take !” exclaimed Constance ; ‘*depend upon it, you 
are misinformed, such pretty men as he is are not 
likely to risk spoiling their bedlity by exposing it 
to bayonet or cannon-ball.” 

Constance’s brother rose very soon and left her, 
half angry, half laughing at her prejudice against 
“Endlow.” St. George sat a moment, the hot 


blood rising to his very temples. If it had been a 
man who had spoken thus of him he would have 
known how to answer him in a manner to seal his 
lips forever after’on that subject. Being a woman, 
and that woman Constance Sutherland. he rose 
presently, and passing from the shadow of the 
shrub, stood before her, his splendid eyes making 
vain endeavors to subdue their flash as he said, 

‘If Miss Constance will permit me I should like 
to thank her for her magnanimous expression of 
herself concerning one whom she supposed net 
present, and therefore unable to defend himself.” 

Constance rose—vivid color flooding her usually 
tranquil face. She blushed with shame to the very 
tips of her delicate fingers, and stood too confused 
to retort even a reproach for the part he had played 
of listener. Never had she looked so beautiful ia 
, the eyes of St. George; but he only compressed his 
lips, and was turning on his heel when she lified 
her hand with a gesture half haughty, half appeal- 
ing, saying, in a low voice, 

‘I beg your pardon, Sir* Nothing could justify 
the language I have used concerning you.” 

He did not speak at once or touch the hand she 
extended to him. But presently he took it in hia 
and held it with a vicelike pressure, saying, in a 
rapid undertone, 

‘*Give me a chance to possess this hand, te de- 
serve it as much as man can, and I—” 

‘* That were impossible,” retorted Constance, in- 
stantly growing white and standing haughtily erect. 

‘* Which—to possess or deserve?” questioned St. 
George, calm again. 

“Either.” And she vanished from the window. 








‘* Pity about St. George Endlow, isn’t it, Con ?”’ 
said young Sutherland, lounging in his sister's sit- 
ting-room one morning some months after. ‘Ob 
I forgot; you never liked him. Splendid fellow. 
though. Enlisted as private, fought his way up, 
and died at the head of the brave boys he was lead- 


ing. 

“é Died ” 

It was all Constance Sutherland's lips could ut- 
ter; and then, with her hand upon her side, she 
went slowly out of the room up to her chamber, 
and shut herself in. Later in the day Dora Deane 
came. She could not get admittance to Constance, 
but she called to her from the outside. She meant 
it a jest; she was a thoughtless girl. 

‘*They say St. George Endlow is badly wound- 
ed. Hadn't you better go down and nurse him, 
Constance?” 

The door swung open, and Constance stood upon 
the threshold saying, ‘‘ Wounded? Fred said dead.” 

‘*Oh! I believe that was the first report; but it’s 
contradicted,” Dora, said, lightly. 

The next train took Constance Sutherland to- 
ward the battle-field. I doubt if she knew herself, 
till that rumor of his death came, that she loved St. 
George Endlow. 

She found him. It was long enough first—an 
agony of suspense—and there was a frightful gash 
across the broad white forehead that had been ‘* too 
handsome.” 

He needed her long before she reached him, and 
did not know her when she came. But he lived to 
owe his life to her care ; to love her with a fond ten- 
derness that in the old distance he had never dream- 
ed of; and to receive at last from her trembling lips 
the acknowledgment that he was more to her than 
all the world besides. 


—_—_<_[_—X—K—X—X—X—X—KX—_" 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s Gop Pens are now sold at the 
game prices as before the commencement of the war ; this 
is entirely owing to the Manufacturer's improvements in 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade, 

The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones cold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pens charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c.; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail, 

Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 
world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 
has failed to reach its destination in safety; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 
part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 

Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
of writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
If you want one, see **The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword," on next page. 


__ SEWING MACHINE AND HAND 
NEEDLES. ‘ 
Aut Krps at BARTLET1"s, 442 Broapway, N. Y. 








Se.r-Guipg ror Sawing Macutnes. $1 by mail. 
NEEDLE Serrer witu Gaver, ‘* Sic. by mail. 
Bartlett's Needle and Sewing Machine Depot, 442 Broad- 


way, N. Y. 
Cocoaine. 


Burnetr’s Cocoarne kills dandruff, dresses the hair 
perfectly, and renders it soft and glossy. There are 
worthless imitations of which the public should beware. 

Burnetr’s PreraRaTions go among the best class of 
people, and are pronounced incomparable. 

A MONTH! I want Agents at $60 a month, 
$6 expenses paid, to sell my Everlasting Pencils, 
Oriental Burners, and 13 other articles. 15 circulars 
sent free. Address JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Maine. 


At your own homes. can realize a Hundred 
Dollars Weekly.—No utensils required except those found 
in every househould ; profits 100 per cent.; demand sta- 
ple as flour. It is the greatest discovery of the age. Full 

sent on receipt of two stamps for return post- 














“© ddress C. MUNRO BROWN, 74 Bleecker St., N. ¥. 
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J. H. Winslow & Co., 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 
know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 


Of Articles te be sold for One 
Dollar each. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $115 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches ..........eceeeeeeeee 7000 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .............. 4000 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 18 00 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains,........ 500 to 10 00 each, 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 = “ seeeeesees 300 to 500 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches .........+++++ 400 to 600 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each, 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops............. 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 4.00 to § 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch Keys...........s0s0+++ 200to 600 each, 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 600 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 600 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons.......0..0+.206 250to 600 each, 
6000 Plain Rings...........seesee00 250t0 500 each. 






6000 Stone Set Rings.............+. 250 to 600 each. 
G000 Lockets......sscesccssececeeee 250 to 10 00 each. 
6000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400to 600 each 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we shall 
charge for forwarding the Certificates, 
paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. 


AGENTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York, 


= 
Duryea’s Maizena 
° RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 8 and 4) at the 


International Exhibition, 
LONDON, 1862; 


AT THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT HAMBURG, JULY, 1563, RECEIVED THE 
HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL FOR ITS GREAT 
DELICACY AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 

Can be served up in an infinite variety of delicious 
dishes, Sold by all Grocers, with directions. Pamphlet, 
with 50 Receipts, will be furnished on application by let- 

ter or otherwise, to 


WM. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton St., N. Y. 








Enameled Chamber 


FURNITURE 


The best assortment of Enameled Furniture in all col- 
ors and styles, walnut and chestnat, plain and ornamental, 
in suits, wholesale and retail. Also Mattreases and Pail- 
lasses. WARREN WARD, 277 Canal St., N. Y. 





EMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS, every week, 

. contains graphic illustrations of live subjects: also, 

Pictures in colors, new and popular music, supplementary 

sheets of fashions, entertaining literary matter, with other 

novel features. It is one of the most spicy illu trated 
weeklies now ome Journal. 


| 





Have you an 
Affection of the Heart ? 


Are your energies suddenly prostrated? Does costive- 
ness trouble you? Have you a cold, heavy feeling on one 
side of your head? Have you a pain in your side and at 
the pit of your stomach through to your back? Do you 
feel unequal to your daily avocations? Are you depressed 
by anxious fears, feeling as if some great calamity were 
going to overwhelm you? Is your appetite bad? Are 
your daily ejections intermixed with food as taken into 
the stomach—are they of a clay-like color? If all or any 
of these symptoms affect you, have recourse to BRAND- 
RETH’S Pills. They will not deceive you, but will re- 
store you to perfect health and the full enjoyment of all 
your faculties. 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. Brandreth in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines, 


Beautiful False Moustaches, 50 Cents 
and $1 a pair; sent free by mail. Send stamp for Circu- 
lar. Address C. W PHILO, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








rtists. 

The above new Card has fifty-two beautiful pictures, of 
elegant design, and they can also be used the same as or- 
dinary playing cards, thus combining pleasure with amuse- 
ment. Enclose 50 cents and two red stamps, and send for 
sample pack. $5 per dozen. Liberal discount by gross to 
dealers, H. A. CASWELL, 60 Nassau St., New York. 





| oo 7 PHOR PHUNNY PHOLKS and Sensible Sense 
for 10 of your Common Cents. Do not fail to see 
No. 2 of the funniest sort of Phun, containing the most 
complete Budget of Comicallties, Witty Puns, and Enter- 
taining Nonsense ever issued. Sold here, there, and ev- 
erywhere. Price 10 cents. Dealers supplied by 
THE AMERICAN NEWS CO. 


New Song Books. 


Osstan’s Harp. A collection of Comic and Sentimen- 
tal Songs, composed by Ossian E. Dodge (Words and Mu- 
sic), 25 cts. SHiLiree Sone Book, No. 3, containing New 
and Popular Songs that have appeared since the publica- 
tion of Nos. 1 and 2, many of which are not to be found in 
any other collection, 12 cts. 

Sent, post-paid, by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publish- 
ers, Boston. 


Sunlight within my Heart, * gem of Song. 
Why I loved her. Faust March. I loved that dear old 








flag the best, each 80 cents. 
Musician’s Omnibus: 700 tunes for ffute, violin, 
or fife, $1. 


Complete Musician’s Omnibus, ® musical li- 
brary of 1500 tunes, for violin, flute, or cornet, $2. Mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


New Army Watches. 


ARRANDALE & CO., Importers, 167 Broadway, New 
York, want Agents in every county and every regiment, 
for the sale of their new styles of Watches. Unusually 
liberal terms are offered to Agents. Send for circular. 


EMOREST’S NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 
—The live, spicy and most brilliantly illustrated 
paper in the world. Yearly, $4 00, with Mme. Demo- 
rest’s Mirror of Fashions as a premium. ~~? copies 10 
cents, mailed free on receipt of price, at No. 39 Beekman 
Street, N. Y. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


-—— U.S. Artificial Leg Depots, 6S 
] Broadway, N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., Cincinna- 
ti, O., and St. Louis, Mo., where Government 
furnishes the U. 8S. Army and Navy Leg to 
Soldiers gratis, or its value applied on the An- 
atomical Ball and Socket-Jointed Leg, which 
has lateral motion at the ankle like the natural one. 
DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., U. S. Commissioner. 
For instructions address Dr. By, at nearest Depot. 


CARPET WARP. 
WOOL TWINE. 


Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane,N.Y. 
Two Dollars made from twenty cts. Call and ex- 


amine, or ten samples sent free by mail for 20c. Retails 
for $2, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


F YOU WANT TO KNCW 
A little of every thing relating to the human system, 
diet, air, marriage, &c., &c., read revised and enlarged 


edition of 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 

Among the many subjects treated in this werk are the 
following: Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Piles, Liver, and Phi- 
losophy of Digestion, Constipation, Affections of the 
Urinary Organs, Diseases of the Female Organs of Gen- 
eration, Barrenness, Impotency, Seminal Weakness, Rup- 
ture, Salt Rheum, Cancer, Paralysis, Diseases of the 
Heart, Neuralgia, How to Recover the Sight and Throw 
Aside Spectacles, Marriage and Sexual Philosophy, the 
Curious Marriage Customs of the World, Philosophy of 
Elopements, Philosophy of Child-marking, a Chapter for 
the Married, and a thousand of value to married and 
single, never written before, making altogether a curious 
book for curious people, and a good book for every one; 
400 pages; 100 Illustrations. To be had of all News 
Agents. Contents tables sent free by mail to all appli- 
cants, or the book forwarded by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $150. Address E. B, FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Great Chance to make Money! 


$650,000 of WATCHES. JEWELRY: 
&c., given away with our Stationery Prize Packets. Ev- 
ery Agent purchasing 100 Packets will receive Free a 
Genuine Sttver Watcu. We also publish SrLenpip 
Steet Encravines, by which $]@ invested will yield 
$50, More money to be made selling our Packets and 
EnGravines than in any other business. For particulars 
of Srectat InpucEMENTS, send for New Circular. 

G. 8. HASKINS & CO., 36 & 88 Beekman St., N. Y. 


























U. S. 10-40 Bonds. 


These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of 
March 8th, 1964, which provides that all Bonds issued un- 
der this Act SHALL BE REDEEMED IN COIN, at the 
pleasure of the Government, at any period not less than 
ten nor more than forty years from their date; and until 
their redemption FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST WILL 
BE PAID IN COIN, on Bonds of not over one hundred 
dollars annually and on all other Bonds semi-annually. 
The interest is payable on the first days of March and 
September in each year. 

As these Bonds, by Act of Congress, are 


Exempt from Municipal or State Taxation, 


their value is increased from one to three per cent. per 
annum, according to the rate of tax levies in various parts 
of the country. 

At the present rate of premium on gold they pay 


Over Eight per Cent. Interest 


in currency, and are of equal convenience as a permanent 
or temporary investment. 

The authorized amount of this loan is Two Hundred 
Million Dollars. 

Instructions to the National Banks acting as loan agents 
were not issued until March 26, but the amount of Bonds 
reported sold at the United States Treasury up to May 
14th was 





$54,564,900. 
Subscriptions will be received 
By all National Banks 
which are depositaries of Public money, and all 
RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 

throughout the country (acting as agents of the National 
Depositary Banks), will furnish further information on 
application and 

AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ion = 
Body—Brain—Mind. 
Health, its restoration and preservation. Choice of 
Pursuits. ‘* What can I do Best?" Can I succeed best 
as a Lawyer, Physician, or as a Clergyman? As a Mer- 
chant, Mechanic, or an Artist? Purrno.oey will an- 
ewer. See THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
only $2 year. Fow ier & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 











For sale by the Adams Press Co., 26 Ann Street, N. Y. 
Circular free. Specimen Sheets ten cents. 


Attention Company! 


Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet 
warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- 
jury to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and 
finding it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have their money returned them at any time within 
8 months from day of purchase, Price $100. Sent sealed 
and post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the money. 

dress, ACC 


CLARK, 
P. O. Drawer 118, 
Albany, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 'o «ell tho largest and 
most attractive assortment of PRIZE PACKAGES in the 
world, ten kinds. Old hands at the business will do well 
to try a sample lot. Send a red stamp for circular. 

JOHN GIBSON, No. 32 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


EMOREST’S NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 
—A weekly journal of beautiful and graphic illus- 
trations, and a National and Family Newspaper in its most 
comprehensive sense, for news, entertainment, music, in- 
formation and the Fashions. The Model Newspaper of 
America. Yearly $4, with Mme, Demorest’s Mirror of 
Fashions for one year as a premium. Single copies 10 cts. 
Published at No. 39 Beekman Street, and sold everywhere. 
Do not fail to see it. Single copies mailed free on receipt 
of the price. 


Printing-Press for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price $3500. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 











ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR of FASHIONS. —A 
brilliant display of beautiful novelties, music, ele- 

gant fashion plates, seven Full Size Patterns, an elegant 
Braid Sheet, with much valuable information, only 25 
cents; or yearly subscription $1, with a premium of One 
Dollar's worth of Extra Patterns. Do not fail to subscribe 


immediately. 
(Form of an Order.) 

Mme. Demorest will find enclosed $1 00, and 2 cts. for 
postage on the premiums, for which please send me your 
Mirror of Fashions for one year, commencing with the 
Summer No, 

Give your address in full, and address it to 

MME. DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, New York. 


ME. DEMOREST'S MIRROR OF FASHIONS.—The 

splendid Summer number, with elegant Illustra- 

tions, New Music, Beautiful Braid and Embroidery, and 
Seven Full-Sized Patterns, will be ready MAY 15. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


AGENTS, male or female, Souprers, and all having some 
time to spare, are particularly requested, as a FAVOR, to 
send us their address, and we will send in return, FREE, 
information for which they will be ruHankruL. We offer 
EXTRA INPUCEMENTS. From $6 to $15 per day ABovE Ex- 
PENSES. We want addresses from EVERY COUNTY in the 
U. S., and from Every REGIMENT in the Army. Address 
in full, RICHARDS & CO., 97 Williem St., Box 3131, N. Y, 
$12 WATCHES. $12 

An elegant Watch, set in very heavy Silver Cases, of 
splendid finish, silver capped, ruby jeweled. fine English 
movements, pure white dial, and steel poh. hed hands, 
promptly forwarded on receipt of Twelve Dollars. 

THOS. AMES & CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 5296, 














The Steam-Engine Indicator nd the Im- 
proved Manometer Steam and Vacuum Gauges; their 
Utility and Application. By Paul Stillman. New edi- 
tion. 1 vol. 12mo, flexible cloth. Price $1. This day 
published by D. VAN NOSTRAND, No. 192 Broadway. 

Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price, 





Short-Hand without a Master, 

By which*the art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, 
Speeches, Trials, &c., may be attained in a few hours. 
50th edition, with a supplement, oot pom-gelt, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, by RICHARD PA & CO., cor- 
ner Ann and Nassau Streets, New York, 





6c [Te PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 


THE GOLD PEN —THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 


On receipt of any of the following sums in Cash, the 
oon Wey te omy by return mail, or otherwise, as di- 
rected, a Gold Pen or Pe’ ing the same accordi 
- th ege a ns—selecting ng 

GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 

For 25 cents, the Magic Pen; for 88 cents, the Lucky 
Pen ; for 50 cents, the Always-Ready Pen; for 75 cents, 
= —— Pen t -—_ - $1, the Excelsior Pen.—These 

ns are numbered, but correspond in sizes to numbers 
2, 3, 4,5, and 6 respectively. 

THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS, 

For 50 cents, the Magic Pen; for 75 cents, the Lucky 
Pen; for $1, the Always-Ready Pen; for $1 25, tlle Ele- 
gant Pen; and for $1 50, the Excelsior Pen, 

These are Well-Finished, Good- Writing Gold Pens, with 
Iridosmin Points, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens; although 
they are unwarranted, and, therefore, not exchangeable, 

MORTON’S WARRANTED PENS. 

The name “A. Morton,” “ Number,” and ‘+ Quality,” 
are stamped on the following Pens, and the points are war- 
ranted for six months, except aguinst accident. 

The Numbers indicate size on/y:; No. 1 being the small- 
est, No. 6 the it, adapted for the pocket; No. 4 the 
smallest, and No. 10 the largest Mammoth Gold Pen, for 
the desk, 

Long and Medium Nibs of all sizes and qualities. Short 
Nibs of Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7, and made only of first 
quality. 

The Long and Short Nibs are fine pointed; the Medium 
Nibs are Broad, Coarse Business points. The engravings 
are fac-similes of the sizes and styles. 


GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
For $0 75 a No. 1 Pen, lst quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 8d 


quality. 
For $1 00 a No. 2 Pen, Ist quality; or a No, 8 Pen, 24 
quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality, 
For $1 25, a No. 3 Pen, 1st quality; or a No, 4 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $1 50, a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality; ora No, 5 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 34 quality. 
For $1 = a No. 5 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 2d 
quality. 
For $2 25, a No 6 Pen; $2 75a No. 7 Pen; $3 25a No. 8 
Pen; $4a No. 9 Pen; $5 No. 10 Pen—all let quality. 
THE SAME GOLD PENS, IN SILVER EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS. 
For $1 50 a No, 1 Pen, Ist quality; or a No8 Pen, 84 


quality. 

For $1 75, a No.2 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $2 00,a No. 3 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No, 5 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $2 50 a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality; or a No, 5 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No, 6 Pen, 3d quality, 

For $3 00, a No. 5 Pev, lst quality; or a No, 6 Pen, 2d 


quality. 

For $3 50, a No. 6 Pen, 1st quality. 

, GOLD PENS, ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 

MOUNTED DESK HOLDERS, 

For $200 a No. 4 Pen; for $2 25 a No. 5 Pen; for $375 
a No. 6 Pen; for $3 50 a No. 7 Pen. 

For $4 00 a No. 8 Pen; for $5.a No, 9 Pen; and for $6 a 
No. 10 Pen. 

The * 1st Quality” are pointed with the bd best Iri- 
dosmin Points, carefully selected, and none of this quality 
are suld with the slightest imperfection which skill and 
the closest scrutiny can detect. 

The ‘*2d Quality” are superior to any Pens made by him 
previous to the year 1860. 

“The 8d Quality” he intends shall equal in respect to 
Durability, Elasticity and Good Writing Qualities (the 
only true considerations) any Gold Pens made elsewhere. 

In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say 
that, previous to operating his New and Patented Ma- 
chines, he could not have made as Good Writing and Du- 
rable Pens, for the price, had the Gold been furnished gra- 
tuitously. ' 

Parties ordering must tn all instances specify the 
% Name" or the ** Number"’ and ** Quality" of the Pens 
wanted, and be particular to describe the kind they pre- 
Ser—whether sti ff or limber, coarse or fine. 

All remittances sent by mail in registered letters are at 
my risk: and to all who send twenty cents (the charge for 
registering), in addition to the price of goods ordered, I 
will guaranty their safe delivery. 

. Parties sending Gold or Silver will be allowed the full 
premium on the day received, 


TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed © 


on sums of $12, of 15 per cent. on $24, and of 20 per cent. 
on $40, if cent to one address at one time. 
A A. MORTON, 
No. 25 Maiden Laue, New York. 


DR. B. CO. PERRY, 
DERMATOLOGIST, 


49 Bond Street, New York, 


Formerly of 29 Winter Street, Boston, treats suecessful- 
ly all Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature 
Blanching. ALso, removes Moth Freckles, and other Dis- 
colorations from the face, without injury to the texture or 
color of the skin. Consultations free. 

For particulars enclose stamp for Circular. 








chines. We will give a commission on all ma- 
chines sold, or employ agents who will work for the above 
wages, and all expenses paid. Address, 
D. B. HERRINTON & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


$7 A MONTH.—Agents wanted to sell Sewing Ma- 





TEW VOCAL MUSIC,—“ For the Dear Old Flag I 
Die," **Was my Brother in the Battle?" “ Bury 

Me in the Morning,” ** Wilt Thou be True?” “T will be 
True to Thee," “ Merry Little Birds are We,” ** If you've 
only got a Moustache,” “ The Little Ballad Girl,” “* When 
Old friends were Here,” and ** She was all the World to 
Me."*"—Foster. “* Home is Home,"’ “I Hear Sweet Voices 
Singing,” “Kindly Words and Smiling Faces,” and 
‘* Hymn of the Nation."—Thomas, ‘* Sweet Little Nell,” 
‘*Dying Drummer," ** Weep no Moas for Lilly,” * Katy 
Did and Katy Didn't,” ‘This Hand Never Struck me, 
Mother,” ** Dost Thou Ever Think of Me, Love," ** Little 
Joey, the Contraband,” ‘*The New Emancipation Song," 
and “The Angels are Hovering Near.’’— Parkhurst. 
“ Dear One, I Think of Thee,"’ ** The Rose of Clifton Dale.” 
—Lawrence.—“ Christ will Care for Mother Now.""—Wesa- 
ton, All of which are recommended. Price 30 cents 
each. Mailed free. HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway. 





U. S. G.—The new Song for the times, by Emmett, 
author of * Dixie's Land,” published with a pictare of 
Gen. Grant. 

He dug a trench round, and as sure as you're alive, 

He'll dig one more round White House door, in 1865. 

Price 30 cts, Sent by mail, post-paid. 

WM, A. POND & CO., No. 647 Broadway, N. XY, 


Opera and Field-Glasses 


Can see a man distance of 3 to 
4 miles. Spectacles and Kye- 
Glasses with French flint gla«s. 
Also Microscopes of every de- 
scription, from $1 to $50. B. 
H. HORN, Optician, 212 Broad- 
way, cor. Fulton St., up stairs, 
Retail. Send Stamp for Circular. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all pleces occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
No, 74 Broadway, Sutlers charged low raves, 
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Jerr Davis. ‘Is dat you, Butter? is dat you? 
Is dat you knockin’ at my door?” 





FISK & HATCH, 
Bunkers and Dealers in Government 
Securities. / 
No. 38 Wall Street, New York. 
POLLAEK & SON, 


MErRSCHAUM MANUFACTURERS, 
5 692 Broadway, Near 4th St., N. Y., 
‘ Wholesale and Retail. Pipes cut to 
order and repaired, All goods war- 
ranted genuine. 
Send for Circular. 











GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Military Goods, 


Frencu anv Enouisn Fancy Goops. 
Also, « full assortment of 
Jet, Coral, and Steel Goods. 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street. N. Y., 
31 Rue du Chateau d’Eau, Paris. 
Sands St., Birmingham, Eng. 


Do you want a good Magazine ? 
If eo, subscribe to the 


‘Atlantic Monthly: 








which is praised by literary journals in America and Eu- 
rope as the best American Magazine ever published. It 
is thoroughly national in tone, and its literary character 
is the highest possible. The best American writers con- 
tribute regularly. 

Terms $3 a year, postage paid by the publishers. Lib- 
eral reduction to clubs. A specimen copy sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, Address TICKNOR & FIELDS, 135 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Steel Shirt Collars. linen finished. Mailed on 
JEANERET, 78 N A 





receipt of $1 00. , 78 Nassau St., N. 


‘WARD'S SHIRTS. 


Self-Mea8urement for Shirts. 
Printed directions for Self-Measurement, list of prices, 
end drawings of different styies of Shirts and Collars sent 
free everywhere. 


STEELS 


ENAMELE.) WHITE, 

Having the appearance and comfort of linen, have been 
worn in England for the la-t two years in preference to 
any other collar, as they are jcadily cleaned in one min- 
ute with a sponge. 

To Military Men and Travellers they are invaluable. 

ice 75 cts. each; sent by post to any part of the Union 
on the receipt of 90 cents, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
AGrnts Wantep in every Town in the Unioa. 


S. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway, N. Y. 
Something New. 


Patent Army Pocket Pipe and Cigar Holder combined. 
It is self-cleaning, smokes cool, can not get out of order, is 
elegantly finished, and a superb luxury for all lovers of 
the weed. If you would enjoy the exquisite pleasure of 








a good smoke, send at once, and the order will be filled 
per return mail. Price per dozen, postage pre-paid, $2 50. 
Address orders 

RICHARDS & Cv., 9F William street, ». Y. 


| 





Keep it before the People, 
That Fish’s Patent 


COOKING LAMP 


Is the only article known with which you can cook 
THREE ARTICLES OF FOOD 
AT ONE TIME, 
WITH ONE BURNER, 
overa 
COMMON KEROSENE LAMP 
OR GAS BURNER, 
and not cost to exceed 
ONE CENT 
to prepare a meal. 
Manufactured by 
THE KEROSENE LAMP HEATER CO., 
206 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 
Send for pamphlet and Price list. Address 
WM. D. RUSSELL, Prest. 





Don’t buy your Gaiters 
or Shoes without Fogg’s 
Patent Lever Buckle. 


They are self-adjusting, and re- 
quire no holes punched in the strap. 
Dealers or manufacturers can en- 
close Ten Cents Currency, and I 
will mail sample of two patterns. 

FREDERICK STEVENS, 
215 Pearl Street, New York, 





nd 
68 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





A Chinese Preparation. 
Warranted to force the hair on the smoothest face, or 
money refunded. Sent, post-paid, on the receipt of 50 
cents. Address L. L. STONE, Albany, N. Y. 
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Hereafter we will send, post-paid, any of our PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS ordered by soldiers for themselves 
or friends, giving an Album of the full value of the mon- 
ey sent.. 

“Our Albums have the reputation of being superior to 
all others in beauty and durability, and range in price 
from 50 cts. to $50. 

Our catalogue of 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 

now embraces about 5000 officers, army and navy, states- 
men, actors, copies of works of art, &c. Catalogue sent 
on receipt of stamp. 

Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 

Our assortment of these is very extensive, including a 
great variety of views of the present war. 

Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 

E, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 
501 Broadway, New York. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 





BOWEN CROSCOPE. 
Magnifving small ohj cts 500 frees. MAtLep FREE ev- 
erywh refer 25 re an Pore pan ed On, 
Adurees &.U. stray Lud oo, dries M 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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50.000 Agents Wanted. 
Head-Quarters for Army Badges, Gold Pens and Cases, 
Campaign Pins and Medals, Watches, Jewelry, &c. 
Send for Wholesale Illustrated Circular. 
B. T. HAYWARD, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 
; WATCH. $ ; 
A Beavutircut EncRavep Goutp PLatep Watcu, Double 
Case, Lever Cap, emall size, enameled dial, cut hands, 
** English Movements,” and correct time-keeper. 
A single one sent free by mail in neat case, wITU A 
BEAUTIFUL CHALN, for only 


A neat SILver WatTcn, same as above, specially adapted 
tothe Army. Sent free by mail, for only $7. 


$15 European Timekeeper. $15 


Orn, Compass Watcu. 

A Supers “* Extra Double Gold Plated” engraved or en- 
gine turned Hunting Case Watch, Magic Spring, ‘* Genu- 
tne English Jeweled or Nickel Movements,” * M. J. Tost; 
as” Independent Action, Self Balance, and has a ngaT 
MIntaTuRe Compass sunk in the cap and attached to the 
movements, making it a “ Correct Guide" to the Soldier 
or Traveler. Perfect time-keeper, ‘* warranted one year.” 
WILL sTAnp ActD, and is an 

Exact Imitation of $100 Watch, 
Used by the British Army Officers. 
Sent free by mail, in elegant Morocco Case, for only $15. 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper of Feb. 20 says 
of the ** European Timekeeper,” “It is a novelty here, 
and an imitation of the celeb d timekeeper so much in 
use among the British army officers, and is calculated to 
meet the wants of our soldiers in the field." Illustrated 





News says, ‘* Correct timepieces ; and for beauty and fine 
finish they are equal in appearance to $100 watches.” 

Address CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., Importere, 38 & 40 
Ann Street, New York. 





BENJAMIN’S RUPTURE 
CURE SS challenges the world to 
equal it in retaining and perfectly curing 


Hernia, or Rupture. Office, ] Barclay 
Street, opposite the Astor House. 


BROWN’'S BABY-TENDER, or Magic Spring Cradle, 
assumes ten different forms, affords immense relief to 
mothers, and saves the expense of a“hurse. If mothers 
generally knew its great value, they would deny them- 
selves one meal a day to procure it.—S. Angell, Supt. 
Home for the Friendless, 29th St.,N. Y. Send for Ilus- 
trated Circular. 

BROWN & CO., 483 Broadway, New York. 


The Celebrated CRAIG MICROSCOPE, 
combining Instruction with Amusement 
is mailed, pre-paid, for $2 50; or with é 
beautiful Mounted Objects for $3 25; with 
24 Ubjects, $5 50, by 

HENRY CRAIG, 
180 Centre St., New York. 3 


Also, he will mai!, pre-paid, the Belle- 
vue, or Perfected STEREOSOOPE, with 
a sliding Focus and Field-Piece, accommo- 
dating all eyes, for $3 00; with 12 assorted 
views, $6. A liberal discount to the trade. 














Watches and Jewelry 


Of every description. 
Orders, large or small, faithfully executed. Established 


20 years. 
T. B. BYNNER, 175 Broadway, 
New York, 


U. S. Army Agency, 


64 Bleecker Street, N. Y., opposite Pay Department, 
All persons having claims against the Government 
should present them at this office for adjustment and pay. 








ment. 
ted of $100 00, in the following cases are now being 
id. 
SOLDIERS DISCHARGED on account of 


wounds received in battle. 

VOLUNTEERS or REGULARS DIS- 
CHARGED after having served 2 years, — 
prompt. Discharge can be sent by mail. 


Gold Watch Free 
$15 Per Day, $15 


Made easy by every Agent who sells our Great New and 
Wonderful Extra Large Size Stationery and Prize Pack- 
ages. $25 can bE MaDe in a few hours by smart agents. 
Greatest money-making business of the age. Each Pack- 
age contains large quantities of fine Writing Materials, 
such as Paper, Envelopes, Pens, Pencils, Blotters, Em- 
blems, Ladies’ Paris Fashion Plates, Designs for Needle- 
work, Cottage Kee es, Household Companions, Parlor 
Amusements, Guide for Letter Writers, Many Ways to 
Get Rich, Gents’ Pocket Calendars for the Year, Union 
Designs, YANKEE Notions of all kinds, Recipes, Gamez, 
Engravings, Rich and Costly Presents of Fashionable Jew- 
elry, etc., etc., etc., the whole worth MANY DoLLars if 
bought separately. Price each Package onty 25 cents 
retail. Wholesale rates to Agents very low. Agents 
guaranteed $15 per day. A splendid So_tp Goxp or Sil- 
ver Hunting Case Watcu (warranted) presented 
FREE to each Agent. Persons wanted to establish Agen- 
cies in every town and village. Aqgencies given free. 
Send for our great new circulars for 1864 containing extra 
premium inducements, free. 8. C. RICKARDS & Co., 
102 Nassau St., N. Y., Original, Largest, and Oldest Prize 
Package House in the world. 








The Exquisite Toilet Articles of the 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE OF N. Y. 
Send for a prospectus as below. 


VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, SOVEREIGN Cosmetic, Restora- 
tive and Sanitary, $1 25 and 65 cts. per bottle. Jaron- 
ICA, FOR THE Hare, ELgrGant, Certain, but only harm- 
less restorative, $1 and 50 cts. per bottle. HuviLe Puito- 
COME, THE DELicuTFut O11, T5cts. Mac- 
NOLIA PHILOOCOME, THE ExQuisiTE Po- 
MADE, T5 cts. One sixth off by the dozen. 
If your druggist has not these articles, 
take no other, but remit with your order 
to VICTOR E. MAUGER, 115 Chambers 
St., N. Y., sole agent for the Society, and 
you will receive carefully packed. 








SOT7ODONT 


Hardens and invigorates the Gums. 


Purifies and Sweetens the breath. Cleanses, Beautifies, 
and Preserves the Teeth. 
Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, Price 
75 cents per bottle. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 
21S Greenwich St., New York. 


Are You 


Suffering with Consumption in any stage? With Asth- 
ma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, or any affection of the Lungs, 
Throat, and Air-Passagesf Are you afflicted with any 
Derangement of the Nervous System, or with any Disor- 
der of the Stomach, Liver, or Bowels? If so, send for a 
FREE PRESCRIPTION (inclosing stamp), to REV. CHARLES 
E. KING, Station D, Bible House, N.Y. P. S. The Sum- 
mer months are most favorable for treatment, 











Farmers, 


Provide yourselves with PER- 
RY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER at 
this season of the year, when 
Colic, Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 
tery, Diarrhoea, &c., may disa- 
ble your hands. Use it in ev- 
ery case of the kind, and my 
ears for it, if it does not effect a 
speedy cure. But be sure you 
trust to no other remedy but the 
old, long-tried Perry Davis’ Pain 
Killer, which has never to my knowledge failed. 


Soldiers of the Union. - 


We have something that will amuse and instruct you, 
which we will send to you, free of postage, on receipt of 
your address. Direct your letters to 

WM. RAY & CO., P. O. Box 4737, N. Y. City. 


BRIDGEWATER PAINT 


DRY AND GROUND IN OIL 
in several drab shades. 
For English and Gothic Cottages, Outbuildings, &c. 
ROBERT REYNOLDs, Agent, No. 74 Maiden Lane. 


AGENTS WANTED to «ell the NATIONAL 
ALMANAC AND ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1864, An 
indispensable work fur every one. 10,000 sold the first 
week. Price $1 50. Specimen copies sent free by mail 
on receipt of $1 10. All in the Army and Navy should 
have a copy. Address GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















Steinway &. Sons, 

TS Manufacturers of 
Grand, Square, and Up- 
right Pianos, have re- 
moved their Warerooms 
to their new and splendid 
Marble Buildings, Nos. 
71 and 73 East Four- 
teenth Street, between 
Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 
479 Broadway. below Broome St. 


TMPORTERS OF FINE Cutna, Wrpgewoop, Partan, &c., 
&e. | Nenvvep GLass to er inerc.t partly. 
Wuiwkuw . vad  ilina U.N.Ne SET. 














Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published : 


NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS; or, Sketches of a 
Girl’s Life. Written by her Sister. With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. R. 8. Foster, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. A Novel. By Ametia B. Ep- 
warps, Author of ** My Brother's Wife,” “ Hand and 
Glove,” **The Story of Cervantes,"’ &c., &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 60 cents. 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK OF THE NEW TESTA. 
MENT. By Gzorce Cumming McWuorTer. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


SPFKE'S AFRICA. JOURNAL OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. By Jonn Han- 
NING SPEKE, ae H. M. Indian Army, Fellow and 
Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society, Hon, 
Corr. Member and Gold Medalist of the French Geo- 
graphical Society, &c. With Maps and lortraits, and 
numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Drawings by Cap- 
tain Grant. 8vo, Cloth, uniform with Livinestone, 
Bagtn, Burton, &c. Price $3 50. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. A Novel. By 
AntTuony Trotuorr, Author of *“ Rachel Ray,” “ Or- 
ley Farm,” “ Doctor Thorne,” ‘‘Framley Parsonage,” 
‘“*The Bertrams,” ‘“*The Three Clerks,” **The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main," &e. Illustrated by Mil- 
lais. 8vo, Cloth, $175; Paper, $1 25, 








ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. A Novel. By 
Hotme Lez, Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter," 
*“ Kathie Brande,” &c, Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


VERY HARD CASH. A Novel founded on Facts. By 
Cuar.es Reape, Author of “ Love me Little, Love me 
Long,” &c. Illustrations. 8Svo, Cloth, $150; Paper, $1. 





CAXTONIANA: A Series of Essays on Life, Literature, 
and Manners. By Sir E. Butwer Lytton, Bart., Au- 
thor of ‘“*The Caxtons,” “ A Strange Story," “‘My Nov- 
el,” &c. Second Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

FIVE YEARS OF PRAYER, with the Answers. By 
Rev. SAMUEL IneNaZuUs Prive, D.D., Author of ‘The 
Power of Prayer,” ‘* Travels in Europe and the East," 
‘* Life of Rev. Dr. Murray," &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 





VAUX'S VILLAS AND COTTAGES. A Series of De- 

: signs prepared for Execution in the United States. By 
CALVERT Vaux, Architect. A new Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. With nearly 400 Illustration® 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00. ’ 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year . . . « « « «$300 
Two Copies for One a ° « ‘ae . am. s 
Extra C gratis, for every 0 EN Sus- 
” Samana 75 each, or 11 Copies for $27 50. 
Harper's MaGazine and Harren’s WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $5 50. 
year, $9 OF ARPER & BROTHERS, Puouisurss. 





Circulation over 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for Four Months. ...-- + $1 00 
One Copy for One Year. . - 


And an " 
of Tex Sunsceripers, at $2 75 each, or 11 Copies for 
$27 50. Pnyment invariably in advance. 3 

Trrms TO Apvertisers._-One Dollar per line for in- 
side, and One Dollar ond Fif » Cents per line for out- 
side Advertisements cach insertion. 

MARPLE & BRUTIIURS, Posiieners. 


